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| will the new immigrants in 
Israel speedily become produc- 
tive workers on the soil and 
in industry, so as to remove for 
all time the danger to the 
| economy of the country? 














| will the new immigrants speed- 
ily become integrated into the 
social fabric built by genera- 
| tions of idealistic pioneers, so 
| that the democratic, coopera- 

tive pattern of the land will 
| continue to bring blessings to jf 
| the mass of Israeli citizens? 
















Israel's ability to absorb the 
newcemers and ease their tran- 
sition into full-fledged mem- 
i| bers of a model western society 
depends upon the existence of jj 
| a strong, effective HISTADRUT jij 
HAOVDIM, a body of alert, 
| dedicated, capable men and 
women. As the largest volun- jj 
tary organization in Israel, His- | 
|| tadrut is a vital factor in build- 
| ing the nation on healthy jf 
| foundations. It has undertaken | 
to gear its institutions and |} 
| services to meet the impact of [fj 
| hundreds of thousands of new- |j 
| comers, i 






















Through the 1952 Israel His- 
) tadrut Campaign, American 
Jewry will help Histadrut carry 
| on its essential work on many 
fronts. Every Jewish organiza- 
| tion and individual is urged to 
| participate fully in the 1952 
|} Israel Histadrut Campaign. 
Contact your local committee 
or write to: 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


FOR 
|} LABOR ISRAEL 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


Immigration To Israel Remains 
Unrestricted 


penal REPORTS in the press—some of them 
erroneous and others not correctly under- 
stood—have caused a widespread impression that 
henceforth immigration into Israel is to be re- 
stricted. This impression is false and has no basis 
in fact. The Israeli Law of the Return, which 
guarantees all Jews everywhere (with two minor 
exceptions of persons suffering from commu- 
nicable diseases and persons who had acted 
against Israel) the right to enter Israel, to settle 
there and become citizens remains in force. 


The misleading reports stemmed from a deci- 
sion of the Jewish Agency to introduce certain 
limitations in granting its financial support to 
certain categories of immigrants. But the Jewish 
Agency is not a government and it does not 
pass laws for Israel. It can only decide how to 
spend the funds at its disposal, when to defray 
the cost of transporting and maintaining im- 
migrants during their first months in the coun- 
try, and when to refrain from doing so. Only 
Knesset, Israel’s democratically elected parlia- 
ment, can pass or amend laws governing immi- 
gration, and there are no grounds for assuming 


that it will ever modify the Law of the Return. 


All Jews entering Israel on their own initia- 
tive and at their own expense are-welcomed. But 
in recent months the Jewish Agency was con- 
fronted with an ‘entirely different problem: 
Which Jewish immigrants should be encouraged 
and assisted? Should the Jews of some countries 
have a prior claim on the aid of the Agency 
or the government over those from other coun- 
tries? The decision of the Jewish Agency was 
based on existing conditions in various lands. 
Preference will be given to Jewish communities 
in distress or in danger. Should the Jews still 
remaining in Iraq, for instance, feel that their 
lives are threatened, the Agency will assume 
responsibility for their immediate transfer to 
Israel and for their care there until they become 
economically self-sufficient. This would also be 
the case were the Rumanian and Hungarian 
governments to permit their Jews to depart. 
So far as other countries, where no emergency 
exists, are concerned, the public funds at the 
disposal of the Agency for immigration pur- 
poses will henceforth be used to finance a more 
discriminating immigration policy. 

It is a fact that some governments, and nu- 
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merous Jewish communities, have taken unfair 
advantage of the opportunities opened by Israel. 
Jewish homes for the aged in communities bor- 
dering on the Black Sea were emptied and their 
inmates sent to Israel. Weren’t these old people 
also Jews, but more unfortunate than the rest? 
Did not the Law of the Return also apply to 
them? Let Israel care for them. Thousands of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis and chronic 
ailments were brought to Israel. For some time 
the Rumanian government has been allowing 
an appreciable number of Jews to go to Israel, 
but it maneuvered its “humanitarianism” in a 
way to rid itself of large numbers of welfare 
cases. Despite Israel’s sincere desire to accept 
all Jews, irrespective of their status, the ques- 
tion was bound to arise whether the country 
can support so many aged, ailing and unfitted 
persons under present circumstances. 

The regulation adopted by the Jewish Agency 
is not tantamount to a restriction of immigra- 
tion, nor is it a form of discrimination against 
any category of Jews. Even now the aged and 
the sick and the unemployable are free to enter 
Israel if they possess the means to pay their 
way and to support themselves, or if they have 
friends or relatives in Israel willing to assume 
responsibility for their support. But the Jewish 
Agency as such will try to bring a greater pro- 
portion of young people who can become an 
asset to the country. Israel now finds itself in 
a state of economic consolidation. It must in- 
crease its productivity, reduce its imports and 
increase its exports. This condition’ impelled the 
Agency to act the way it did. 

This does not mean that less Jews will neces- 
sarily enter Israel in 1952 than in 1951. The 
number might even be greater. But the propor- 
tion of the young, the strong and the poten- 
tially productive immigrants will be greater than 
heretofore. 


Is Neutrality Possible? 


THEE HAVE BEEN no signs of improvement 
in the international situation in recent 
months. Though there has been no visible de- 
terioration either, we cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that every passing day which does not 
bring a solution of the problems dividing East 
and West, and every week of intensified rearma- 
ment, bring closer the catastrophe of a world 
war. This feeling is shared by anyone who fol- 
lows, however superficially, the development of 
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world events. It is therefore not surprising that 
this sense of urgency is felt especially keenly 
by the citizens and the government of Israel, 
situated as that country is at the crossroads of 
the world. 


Israel is now seriously confronted with the 
question of its orientation in case of a new 
world war. It is a painful choice, but not one 
that can be tabled indefinitely. It hardly needs 
restating that everyone in Israel dreads the pos- 
sibility of a new world cataclysm. But the 
choice between war and peace is not in the least 
dependent on the will of Israel. Countries that 
are larger, stronger and more firmly established 
than Israel find themselves helpless in the face 
of the lineup of forces between East and West, 
and however strong the desire for peace, and no 
matter how great the abhorrence of the very 
though of a new war, it is an inescapable fact 
nevertheless that Israel cannot tip the scales in 
this question. The people and the government of 
Israel are therefore compelled to decide betimes 
what should be their attitude in case a war does 
break out. 


Can Israel remain neutral in the event East 
and West collide? Absolute neutrality, mental 
and emotional neutrality, is out of the question 
in such a case. Most of the Jews in Israel—and 
also the vast majority of Jews throughout the 
world—cannot remain indifferent to the out- 
come of such a war. It is impossible to predict 
whether any part of the world as we know it can 
survive atomic warfare, but assuming that some 
segment of civilized society does remain, then 
it is obvious that a Soviet victory, would spell 
the doom of Israel. A Russian victory would 
mean the sovietization of Israel and the trans- 
formation of the country into a colony of the 
Soviet Empire lacking all freedom to develop 
along its own lines. Such has been the fate of 
other, once independent, countries that have 
fallen within the Soviet orbit. Nor is a new 
exile of a large number of Israel’s Jews into 
neighboring sovietized Arab countries out of the 
question. The Soviet Union has already carried 
out such mass deportations in a number of coun- 
tries, and it would not halt before applying this 
practice to Israel in an effort to’assure itself 
that no elements capable of questioning Russian 
rule are left in the land. Only distorted minds 
refuse to realize, or to admit, that Jewish life 
and a Jewish State cannot continue to exist in 
a totalitarian world. Israel thus cannot remain 
indifferent to the outcome of a new world war. 

It is even questionable whether Israel can re- 
main passive in case of a new struggle on a world 
scale. One glance at a map suffices to demon- 
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strate the absurdity of the notion that Israel 
can become a sort of Noah’s Ark safely riding 
the waves of a new deluge of violence. Israel is 
situated in the most sensitive area of the globe. 
Despite any treaties or agreements Israel may 
have with other powers, it is highly unlikely 
that either of the contending sides will wait for 
the permission of Kiryah before occupying the 
country the moment it thinks that such occu- 
pation would be to its benefit. In such an even- 
tuality Israel would have three choices: coop- 
eration with the uninvited guests, resistance to 
the invader or fatalistic submission. 


It is not for us to advise the government of 
Israel on what strategy it should use in the 
handling of its foreign affairs. The situation 
is complicated enough even from the standpoint 
of those who believe the Western countries are 
our destined allies. We merely wished to point 
out that such coneepts as neutrality or non- 
identification have by now lost all meaning for 
Israel, and if the tragic hour of decision should 
strike, Israel will have to take its place with the 
West, for reasons of self-interest as well as for 
more altruistic motives. 


A Challenge To “Jewish Life” 


— FRONTIER does not habitually challenge 
its journalistic contemporaries. If, at this 
time, we depart from our custom, it is because 
of the gravity of the issue involved—the fate 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

Jewish Life is a magazine describing itself as 
“A Progressive Monthly.” As such it devoutly 
follows all the devious meanderings of the “‘pro- 
gressive” line. In its December, 1951, issue this 
magazine carries an unsigned piece called “‘Zas- 
lavsky Says: Birobidjan Lives.” Zaslavsky is 
none other than David Zaslavsky, a minor 
journalistic luminary on the staff of the Mos- 
cow Pravda. He made his statement about Biro- 
bidjan to two Jewish members of a Canadian 
trade union delegation, David Biderman and 
Pearl Wedro, who recently returned from a trip 
to the Soviet Union. In the course of his state- 
ment Zaslavsky said: “There are Yiddish news- 
papers in the Jewish Autonomous Region (Biro- 
bidjan), Yiddish schools, theaters and so on.” 

We will not go into detail at this point about 
the observations in the Soviet Union made by 
the two above-mentioned delegates. What can 
one expect from persons who testify that “After 
just one day there” (time enough to unpack 
and take a nap) “the absurdity and falsity of 
the charge of anti-Semitism was so apparent that 
we realized it would be insulting to even ask 
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if anti-Semitism exists in the Soviet Union. The 
whole country breathed the spirit of friendship 
of peoples.” Being polite people, Biderman and 
Wedro no doubt refrained from making the 
insulting inquiries about the prolonged and per- 
sistent rumors of anti-Semitism in the U. S. S. R. 
It also requires some kind of unusual genius 
to be able to become aware of the “spirit of the 
friendship of peoples” prevailing in Vladivostok 
and Turkestan at the end of one day in Moscow. 

For years now Jews everywhere outside the 
Iron Curtain countries have been concerned 
about the physical and cultural fate of the Jews 
in the Soviet Union, including Birobidjan. Let- 
ters and appeals for information have been ad- 
dressed to Soviet diplomatic and press repre- 
sentatives abroad on this matter. No answer was 
ever given. The “democratic” Soviet represen- 
tatives cannot be bothered with such frivia as 
the fate of two million Jews. Recently it has 
been’ reported that Birobidjan had been liqui- 
dated as an Autonomous Jewish Region. The 
Soviet Union did not condescend either to con- 
firm or deny these reorts. 

Now we find in Jewish Life, A Progressive 
Monthly, the statement by Zaslavsky, a private 
Soviet citizen, that not only does Birobidjan 
exist as an Autonomous Jewish Region, but it 
also has “Yiddish newspapers, schools, theaters 
and so on.” 

We will overlook the ‘‘and so on” which Zas- 
lavsky says is present in Birobidjan. But we are 
interested in the newspapers, schools,and theaters 
in Yiddish. No one would be happier than we 
were it proved that such institutions do in fact 
thrive in Birobidjan. 

We therefore challenge Jewish Life, which 
seems to take Zaslavsky’s statement at face value 
and trumpets it to the public, to produce some 
tangible proof in the form of at least one issue 
of an Yiddish newspaper published in Birobidjan 
under a 1951 dateline. This should not be a 
difficult assignment to carry out. Mail reaches 
this country from Russia. Pravda and many 
other Soviet publications are being sold on nu- 
merous newsstands in New York City. There 
is no reason why it should be more difficult to 
obtain a copy of a Yiddish newspaper from Biro- 
bidjan, if such in fact exists, in two months, 
let us say. 

How about it, gentlemen of Jewish Life? 


There’s No Color Line In Israel 


Recent A GROUP of one hundred and fifty 

Jewish immigrants from India staged a sit- 
down strike in front of the Jewish Agency 
offices in Tel Aviv. The substance of their com- 





plaint was that they had been lured to Israel 
by false promises and that they were being sub- 
jected to discrimination. The Western Jews 
were allegedly treating them as “blacks.” Hard, 
physical work was their lot whereas “white” 
Jews received soft jobs and better living con- 
ditions. Now, after two years in Israel they 
demanded to be sent back to India where there 
was no “color line.” 


What basis is there for so serious a charge? 
Any one familiar with living conditions in Israel 
knows that hardship and privation are general. 
The burdens of immigrant absorption and pio- 
neering fall heavily on all sectors of the popula- 
tion but there is no gainsaying that the new- 
comer is worse off than the established resident, 
who after years of toil may have scraped to- 
gether an apartment and other “luxuries” such 
as a frigidaire. Consequently, if the Indian Jews 
complain that pioneering and austerity are more 
than they bargained for, the protest must be 
accepted for what it is worth. It is hardly likely 
that the Indian Jews were deliberately deceived 
as to the facts of life in the struggling Jewish 
State. The chances are that they deceived them- 
selves. Adjustment to pioneering in Israel re- 
quires stout wills and willing hands. If. the 
Jews from India found existence in the new 
settlement of Beersheba too strenuous, there may 
be occasion for regret rather than mutual re- 
criminations. 

More alarming is their apparent conviction 
that their initial difficulties stem from a kind 
of weird racial discrimination. It is quite pos- 
sible that offensive epithets may have been em- 
ployed in the course of some local quarrels be- 
tween various immigrants. Prolonged hardship 
is more likely to result in irritability than tact. 
But whatever temporarv misunderstandings may 
have taken place, one thing is certain: There is 
no discrimination in Israel. The whole concept 
of the Jewish State is predicated on the belief 
in one Jewish people of which all Jews are mem- 
bers. Surely the best refutation of the susnicions 
which periodically crop up among the Eastern 
Jews is the fact that Israel has voluntarily and 
eagerly made such overwhelming sacrifices in 
order to “gather them in.” 

The one hundred fifty Indian Jews—there are 
about 1,500 in Israel—were persuaded by rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish Agency to return to 
Beersheba for a trial period of two months dur- 
ing which an attempt will be made to meet 
their specific demands. This conclusion is all 
to the good. However, it would be naive to as- 
sume that this spells the end of similar incidents. 
Elements interested in fomenting dissatisfac- 
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tion with the government have a ready dema- 
gogic technique available. They can interpret 
every difficulty as the “black man’s burden.” 


It is well to remember that even in rich 
America it took decades of coexistence before 
the Jewish immigrants fused into a single com- 
munity. Although virtually all of them came 
from Europe, the new immigrants from Russia 
felt that they were disdained and discriminated 
against by the more settled Jews from Germany, 





and within their own ranks Jews from Rumania 
mistrusted those from Poland or Lithuania, and 
all of them made the “‘Galitzianer” the butt of 
their humor. Israel, which is a poor country, 
and has admitted within three years about 
700,000 Jews from such diverse lands as Yemen 
and Germany, Poland and Algeria, is thus faced 
with a serious problem of social integration. But 
this is primarily an educational problem—teach- 
ing long estranged children of one people to 
understand each other’s differences. 


The Maclver Report 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


The plenary session of the National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council (NCRAC), 
held at Atlantic City the weekend of Novem- 
ber 24, revolved around the Maclver Report. 
Discussions centered on the statement of the 
Evaluative Studies Committee, which recom- 
mended the acceptance of some of the proposals 
Dr. Maclver makes in his report, and the fur- 
ther study of the others. For a while it looked 
as though NCRAC was going to split on the 
issue, with the American Jewish Committee and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
seceding from that body. At the last moment 


a compromise was patched up. The statement 
of the Evaluative Committee, itself a watered 
down version of the Maclver recommendations, 
was adopted in principle in a modified form. 
The executive committee. of NCRAC was 
charged with the task of implementing the 
recommendations if the consent of all the con- 
stituents is obtained. In case of disagreement, 
final action will be taken by the plenum of 
NCRAC, which is to convene no later than 
June 1952, with the agencies not being bound 
in case they dissented from a decision reached 
by the majority. 





I. The Background 


N THE NINETEEN THIRTIES a new activity 
was born in American Jewish life. Originally 
called civic protection, later known as defense 
work, and now bearing the glorified name of 
Jewish community relations, this activity has 
as its primary objective the combating of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. The organiza- 
tions engaged in this activity, jockeying for posi- 
tion, now advance the claim that they have been 
in the field a long time. The American Jewish 
Committee insists that it has been active in 
community relations since its inception in 1906. 
The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
goes back to 1913, and the American Jewish 
Congress to 1918. But these are merely chrono- 
logical dates which mean little in terms of the 
present work or the organizations, not one of 
which was founded to carry on the new social 
activity currently constituting the major part 
of its program. The Jewish Labor Committee, 
although organized in 1934, did not even have 
a special department for public relations work 
in this country prior to 1944. It was only after 





the Nazi clouds began to darken the American 
horizon that the fight against native anti-Semi- 
tism assumed its present prominence in the work 
of the Jewish community relations agencies. It 
grew out of the fear that gripped American 
Jewry during the Hitler period. From every 
community came the cry for action to prevent 
the waves of savage Jew-baiting from reaching 
the American shores. Jews were willing, indeed 
eager, to contribute the necessary funds to en- 
able the defense agencies to meet the new 
situation. 


The organizations responded to the call of 
the hour; but they had neither the training to 
discharge their tasks nor a sound philosophy to 
guide them in their work. It was a new field, 
and the men placed in charge were unqualified 
by either experience or ideology to cope with the 
problems they were called upon to solve. They 
groped in the dark, improvising as best they 
could and grasping at every project that came 
along, thus creating the illusion that they were 
doing something effective to avert the danger 
hovering over the Jewish population. 
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The greater the number of projects an agency 
could boast of, the more money it succeeded in 
receiving from the Jewish community; the more 
money it received, the more it expanded its 
operating machinery; and the more the ma- 
chinery expanded, the more ambitious the 
agency. became in its claim for financial support. 
Jt was a vicious circle which was shrouded in 
a veil of mystery, particularly where the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League were concerned. At one time the 
Committee even’ refused to submit financial 
statements to the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds on the ground that it could 
not disclose the details of its work which were 
of a strictly confidential nature. In less than 
a decade the defense agencies—national and 
local—increased their budgets from a trifling 
sum to more than ten million dollars a year. 
Next to the United Jewish Appeal, this is the 
largest amount the Jewish communities of this 
country contribute to any one national cause. 

It was not to be wondered, therefore, that the 
agencies soon found themselves competing for 
the largest possible slice of the defense melon. 
Each tried to outbid and outboast the other, 
placing the various welfare funds in the un- 
enviable position of having to decide, on the 
basis of inadequate information, how much 
weight to attribute to the conflicting claims 
in making appropriations for community rela- 
tions. The plea of the organized Jewish com- 
munities that some sort of coordination be es- 
tablished in this field went unheeded for a long 
time. When the plea became too insistent for the 
agencies to ignore, they resorted to subterfuge 
and went through the motions of agreeing to 
coordination without deviating from their old 
practices for a moment. As early as 1933 a 
Joint Consultative Council, comprising the 
American Jewish Congress, B’nai B’rith and the 
American Jewish Committee, was set up. Noth- 
ing came of it. In 1938 the General Jewish 
Council, made up of the same three organiza- 
tions plus the Jewish Labor Committee, was 
formed. A. J. Congress proposed turning 
the Council into an effective instrumentality, 
vested with authority to decide in matters 
transcending organizational divisions and affect- 
ing the interests of the Jewish community 
asa whole. The Committee and ADL rejected 
the proposal, insisting that the Council could 
be no more than a loose consultative body in 
which each constituent had the right of veto. 


Dvrine THis periop the so-called defense work 
reached its greatest popularity. ‘An insur- 
ance policy to secure the future of the Jew in 
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this country”—under this slogan it made deep 
inroads into Jewish thinking and resources. 
Since the leadership of the Committee and ADL 
had access to the large contributors to the 
welfare funds and united campaigns, it was not 
difficult to persuade the Jewish communities 
to respond generously to their appeal, particu- 
larly when the major defense agencies were not 
above exaggerating the anti-Semitic peril. The 
same Jewish Committee and ADL, which now 
thunder against any suggestion that the United 
States might be a spiritual Galut in terms of 
Jewish survival, employed campaign methods 
which sowed doubt regarding Jewish physical 
security in this country! 

The national agencies were not alone in their 
expansionist policies. Throughout the country 
local committees—generally bearing the name 
of community councils or community relations 
councils—came into being and took their place 
in the defense field. 

In 1944 the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council (NCRAC) was organized 
consisting of the four national agencies, the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations, the Jewish 
War Veterans and a number of local and regional 
community councils. It was hoped that this 
composition would give NCRAC the authority 
earlier bodies lacked. That hope was soon dis- 
pelled. The Committee and ADL—the two 
agencies which, between them, receive about 
sixty per cent of all the moneys spent by Ameri- 
can Jews on community relations—not only re- 
fused to recognize any authority other than 
their own in areas which they had occupied, 
but they have also persisted in encroaching upon 
the territory in which the other agencies oper- 
ated. Never in the history of community re- 
lations in this country has there existed so much 
chaos, wastefulness, duplication, and unbridled 
competition as since the formation of NCRAC. 

Much more is at stake than uneconomical 
spending of communal resources and inefficient 
use of communal forces. The community rela- 
tions organizations have emerged as the spokes- 
men and representatives of American Jewry be- 
fore the outside world. Their influence has pene- 
trated every corner of Jewish life. A determined 
demand for coordinated effort and unified lead- 
ership therefore arose during the past few years 
and assumed ‘such proportions, that even the 
organizations which had previously frowned up- 
on Jewish public opinion had to sit up and 
take notice. 


A NUMBER OF FaAcTORs have combined to exert 
an irresistible pressure on the community re- 
lations agencies. The fear which had seized upon 
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American Jews fifteen years ago eased with the 
fall of Hitler, and the appeal of the defense 
agencies lost much of its effectiveness. Ques- 
tions were now asked whether the work was 
still necessary. Opposition to the whole con- 
cept of community relations stiffened. The 
opposition came, paradoxically enough, from 
two mutually exclusive sources. It came from 
the most assimilated elements to whom the very 
notion that it was necessary to maintain perma- 
nent organizations to protect the rights of the 
Jews in this country was objectionable; and alse 
from the affirmatively minded Jéwish groups 
who saw in the defense work a purely negative 
function which consumed means and energies 
that could best be utilized for positive Jewish 
effort. Then, too, community relations work 
was affected by the decline in the income of 
the campaigns since 1948, which forced the 
welfare funds to cut allocations. In trying to 
effect economies, the welfare funds wanted to 
know whether the community relations agencies 
could not get along on less money, whether they 
were really doing vital work, and whether the 
work produced favorable results. 


There was still another factor influencing the 
attitudes towards the community relations or- 
ganizations. A conflict developed between the 
local community councils and the national 
agencies, particularly ADL. The former, insist- 
ing on complete jurisdiction in local commu- 
nity relations, opposed the opening up of branch 
offices of the national organization in areas where 
they functioned. These community councils 
carry considerable weight in their local welfare 
funds, and for a national agency to ignore their 
protests meant risking the loss of financial sup- 
port. Faced with the threat of curtailed in- 
come, even the Committee and ADL had to sub- 
mit to an objective study of their activities, to- 
gether with the other agencies in the field. 


The Large City Budgeting Conference, an in- 
formal body composed of the allocations com- 
mittees of the welfare funds in the largest cities, 
undertook to finance this study, and Dr. Robert 
N. Maclver, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
at Columbia University, was unanimously selec- 
ted to conduct it. His terms of reference in- 
cluded the following: 1) To evaluate the efficacy 
of the methods employed by the community 
relations agencies, the degree to which these 
organizations duplicate the work of each other, 
and the relationships that exist between them 
and the community relations councils; 2) to 
submit recommendations and proposals on how 
the community relations work might be im- 
proved. Dr. MaclIver devoted a whole year to 
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this study and came up with a report that ha 
become the most discussed document in or. 
ganized American Jewish life. 


II. The Recommendations 





THE MACIVER REPORT consists of three main 

parts. The first part deals with theoretical 
problems and attempts to define the place of 
the Jewish community in the larger American 
community. The second part reviews the ac. 
tivities of the community relations agencies on 
both national and local levels. The third part 
contains specific recommendations. 

The first part, the weakest in the whole re. 
port, bears very little relation to the other 
parts. Had Professor Maclver left out the firs 
part altogther, his proposals would not have 
suffered from the omission, for one might ac- 
cept or reject these proposals regardless of 
whether one is in agreement with Maclver’ 
theories or not. However, since he has foun 
it desirable to become involved in an ideological 
discussion, it is necessary to examine some of 
these theories. 

Professor MacIver opens the discussion with 
the perfectly natural question: What do Jewish 














community relations represent? And he offers! 


as his own answer the following definition: ‘The 
relations between the Jewish population and the 
rest of the community.” He elaborates on the 
answer in another paragraph and tries to place 
it in a broader context. The purpose of commv- 
nity relations—he states—consists in “securingl 
to the members of all groups full and free par- 
ticipation in the same community, both locally 
and nationally.” 

This is too narrow a definition and it reflects 
Maclver’s failure to take into consideration thé 
uniqueness of the Jewish community. He tries 
to use in relation to this community criteria 
which, though applicable to other ethnic groups 
do not assess the problems of Jewish development 
in this countrv. The Jewish settlement represents 
something unvrecedented in American history, 
even as the Jewish people represents something 
unprecedented in world history; and it is not 
possible to place Jewish-Christian relationships 
in their proper pversvective without taking the 
uniqueness of the Tewish situation as the point 
of departure. Failure to take this approach 
leads Dr. MaclIver to a number of errors. To 
begin with, he does not define clearlv enough the 
terms community and society in relation to the 
Jews in this country. He uses the term commv- 
nity in the sense of nationality and questions the 
right of Jews to consider themselves a commv- 
nity since that would set them up as a nationality 
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within the American nation. Taking exception 
to the tendency manifested among some Jewish 
groups to justify insulation on the basis of cui- 
tural pluralism, MacIver remarks: 


The insulationist position is seen also in cer- 
tain claims for “cultural pluralism.” It is said 
in this connection, for example, that the United 
States is a “multinational” union, and that it 
is “culturally” federal. Such claims and state- 
ments can be misleading and prejudicial, un- 
less they are carefully guarded. They might 
suggest that the Jewish people are an enclave 
in the larger community, that they are a com- 
munity by themselves. No other group openly 
makes a similar claim. The proper claim for 
religious and cultural liberty should be stated 
in a better way, lest it strengthen the prejudice 
which regards the Jewish people as intransigeant 
and unwilling to be full citizens of the larger 
society. 


Of course Jews have their own religious and 
cultural values which, Maclver agrees, it is their 
duty to preserve; but this preservation, he feels, 
must take place within the larger community 
since Jewish “‘distinctiveness has its proper per- 
spective not as seen in insulation but as viewed 
in comparison and in relation.” Dr. Maclver 
continues: 


The Jewish tradition is not remote from the 
forces that have made Western civilization— 
it is not merely a contributor to that civiliza- 
tion but a vital enduring constituent of it. It 
blends into the Judaeo-Christian tradition, of 
which it is also the source; and that total tra- 
dition in turn blends with the Hellenic-Roman 
tradition to form the texture of the though- 
ways of the Western world. Surely it is from 
this approach that attacks should be made on 
the wall of prejudice that has been built up 
over long time. 


This is altogether too vague and abstract a 
formulation and does not explain how it is pos- 
sible for Jews to integrate themselves completely 
into the Western civilization without losing their 
own identity—and it is precisely in these terms 
that the problem of Jewish-Gentile relation- 


ships must be posed in a country like the United 


States. Should Jews choose to travel the road 
MaclIver maps out, they will possibly arrive at 
a Jewish church but hardly at a dynamic Jew- 
ish community. 


It is quite evident that Maclver has placed 
Jewish community relations on too constricted 
a base. In fairness to him it should be stated, 
however, that he has found encouragement for 
some of his thoughts in the work of the very 
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defense organizations which now charge him 
with championing an assimilationist point of 
view. Maclver’s theories are fallacious if viewed 
from the standpoint of a community relations 
program which is based on a positive philosophy 
of Jewish national continuity; they are correct, 
however, if evaluated in the light of the public 
relations attitudes from which the activities of 
the Committee and ADL flow. Be that as it 
may, there is no direct connection, as mentioned 
before, between Maclver’s ideological views and 
his specific proposals. 


IN THE SECOND ParT of his report Maclver calls 

attention to a very interesting phenomenon. 
While the community relations programs have 
continued in their present form for some fifteen 
years, they still lack a scientific foundation and 
their results have still to be objectively examined 
and appraised. Not that the major agencies do 
not maintain research departments. They do. 
But the studies and findings of these departments 
have hardly any impact on the practical work 
of the agencies. Research, as a rule, is carried 
on in a haphazard manner, without deep in- 
sights or wide horizons. 


Since no tested scientific criteria have been 
established, it is nearly impossible to pass ob- 
jective judgment on the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of the programs the community relations 
agencies are pursuing. But there exists enough 
accumulated experience to warrant a number 
of definite conclusions. MaclIver finds that the 
so-called mass media—billboards, posters, blot- 
ters, match boxes, advertisements in the press, 
general radio programs, etc.—are, to put it mild- 
ly, of questionable value. He is also of the 
opinion that anti-Semitism must be combatted 
directly and not merely as a part of an abstract 
program designed to promote interfaith good 
will. Anti-Semitic propaganda cannot be suc- 
cessfully counteracted by generalizations regard- 
ing the injustice and evil of religious or racial 
prejudice. To fight anti-Semitism it is necessary 
to concentrate on its peculiar characteristics. 
This is not the kind of a fight the major agencies 
are waging at the present time. 


There is insufficient planning in Jewish com- 
munity relations and bad division of labor. The 
agencies constantly compete against each other. 
Two or three agencies crowd into a field which 
one could handle handsomely and with better 
results. Projects are undertaken not because 
they have been proved necessary, but in order 
to bolster requests for additional financial sup- 
port. Work which could best be carried out by 
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specialized organizations, is also undertaken by 
organizations which have no qualification for it. 


Maclver places little stock in the argument 
that it is necessary for all organizations to have 
a hand in everything that goes on in commu- 
nity relations in order to give expression to their 
respective views on Jewish problems. He shows 
that the Jewish Congress, with the most crys- 
tallized ideology among the community rela- 
tions agencies, hardly ever duplicates the work 
of the other organizations; whereas the Com- 
mittee and the ADL, which see eye to eye on 
practically every issue of Jewish concern keep 
on copying the work of each other. The reason 
is not far to seek. When an organization has 
its own social physiognomy and clearly formu- 
lated principles, it also works out its own meth- 
ods and defines its sphere of action. Conversely, 
when two or more organizations are of the same 
ideological complexion, they must, of necessity, 
continually step on each other’s toes because 
they are forced to operate in the same territory. 


The argument now advanced by the Commit- 
tee and ADL that they are integrated community 
relations agencies and must have al] departments 
in order to exert their influence in all segments 
of society is at variance with their approdch to 
Jewish life. These agencies deny that the Jew- 
ish population of this country constitutes an 
integrated community. There can be no demo- 
cratic authority to speak for the Jewish settle- 
ment as a whole, they claim. Each group must 
have its own representative organ. Does not a 
Jewish worker, asks the Committee, think like 
a non-Jewish worker? But this does not pre- 
vent the Committee from opposing Maclver’s 
recommendation to turn over all community 
relations work among workers to the Jewish 
Labor Committee. Pro-Zionist groups have 
reason to take exception to Maclver’s theories 
which, in some important aspects, parallel the 
views of the Committee and ADL, but it ill be- 
comes these organizations to resist his proposals 
as something that runs contrary to their 
principles. 


Professor MaclIver has also found that the 
national organizations, particularly the ADL, 
constantly impinge upon the jurisdiction of the 
local community councils. His criticism in this 
area is perfectly justified, but here too he falls 
into error as a result of his narrow definition 
of Jewish community relations. He presents the 
conflicts between the community councils and 
the national agencies as a struggle of Jewish grass 
root democracy against attempts on the part 
of the national agencies to usurp power and 
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to impose their policies upon the Jewish popu- 
lation from above. The matter is not so simple, 
It is to be regretted that Maclver did not ex- 
amine the ‘activities and structure of the com- 
munity councils more carefully. Had he done 
so, he would have discovered that the commu- 
nity councils are no more democratically or- 
ganized than the national agencies. He would 
also have realized that what passes for a com- 
munity council is frequently no more than a 
restricted committee, made up of a self-perpetu- 
ating board, whose activities center about pub- 
lic relations. This, of course, is no excuse for 
setting up parallel offices to duplicate the work 
of local councils where these exist. 


Dr. MaclIver points out that in the financing 
of community relations there exist the same com- 
petition, maneuvering and struggle for recog- 
nition that characterize the functioning of the 
defense agencies. To put it more bluntly and 
correctly: the chaos in the activities is the re- 
sult of the race of each against all for more 
sizable allocations. This chaos, Maclver believes, 
will prevail until such time as some order shall 
have been established in the division of funds 
available for community relations. And this 
brings us to the last part of the report, to Mac- 
Iver’s recommendations. 


They revolve around four phases in the com- 
munity relations work: 1) Division of func- 


tions; 2) Relations between the national agencies}. 


and the community councils; 3) Finances; 4) 


The jurisdiction of NCRAC. 


Under point one, MacIver recommends the 
setting up of an overall board to supervise the 
work of the organizations involved and to allo- 
cate the work that needs to be done. The re- 
search departments of the various agencies shall, 
insofar as possible, operate as a unit and serve 
the entire field. Work now done by more than 
one organization in the same area should be 
consolidated, with new activities assigned to the 
agency best equipped to carry them out. No 
so-called integrated agency shall maintain a de- 
partment to work in areas which are the domain 
of specialized organizations. For instance, all 
work in the union movement should be turned 
over to the Jewish Labor Committee; work 
among veterans, to the Jewish War Veterans; 
and interfaith activities, to the Union of He- 
brew Congregations in conjunction with other 
synagogue bodies. It goes without saying that 
the specialized organizations, too, have to work 
under the guidance of the overall board of 
strategy. 
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As far as the relations between the national 
organizations and the community councils are 
concerned, MacIver recommends that the latter 
be given priority in all matters of a local nature. 
As a general principle, it would be well for the 
national agencies to refrain from opening offices 
in cities where community councils function. 
If it becomes necessary for organizational reasons 
for them to open such offices, they must make 
sure that the jurisdiction of the community 
councils is not impaired. j 

Of a truly revolutionary nature is Maclver’s 
recommendations with respect to finances. He 
proposes two alternative plans: 1) All contribu- 
tions flow into the treasury of NCRAC, which 
distributes them among the respective agencies 
on the basis of their functions; or 2) the Jewish 
communities appropriate a total sum for com- 
munity relations, which the agencies divide up 
among themselves on the basis of a general agree- 
ment. Either plan would relieve the local wel- 
fare funds of the disagreeable task of deciding 
how much to give to the various community 
relations organizations. 

As regards the last point, it is MacIver’s opin- 
ion that NCRAC should be strengthened both 
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in jurisdiction and organizational structure. It 
must cease to be merely a consultative group 
and become a decision-making body with the 
right to undertake projects on its own in some 
cases. In order to make this possible, it is neces- 
sary to do away with the right each national 
community relations agency now enjoys to veto 
decisions. If it is to become the general staff 
in Jewish community relations, NCRAC should 
be in a position to make decisions by a simple 
majority. 

Some of Professor MacIver’s recommendations 
are unrealistic; some of his realistic recommen- 
dations cannot be implemented at this time. But 
on the whole he offers a constructive program 
and suggests reforms which are long overdue. 
This makes the MacIver Report an important 
contribution in a field in which the Jews of 
America now spend upward of ten million dol- 
lars a year and a tremendous amount of energy. 
If the report succeeds in piercing the fog which 
has for years surrounded the work of the com- 
munity relations agencies, it will have justified 
the efforts spent in bringing it forth, regardless 
of how many of his practical proposals are ul- 
timately put into effect. 


and Education 


in the Diaspora 


_ by Hayim Greenberg 


(The complete text of the address delivered at the World 
Zionist Congress in Jerusalem, August, 1951.) 


M* SUBJECT TODAY is the problem of Jewish 

culture and education in the Diaspora. 
The Department I have conducted for the past 
two years* does not include the State of Israel 
in the scope of its activities. Our area of opera- 
tions lies in the ‘Galut’”’ countries, and accord- 
ingly I must begin with a few remarks about 
the conception “Galut” or Exile. 

In a sense, “Galut” is an algebraic expression. 
Concretely, over the two thousand years of our 
dispersion, we have had varying types of Exile. 
Our sense of living in Exile was not one and 
the same in all periods and in all countries. The 
acuteness and intensity of that feeling depended 
upon the particular environments and civiliza- 
tions in which we lived. Jews everywhere might 





* The Culture and Education Department of the World 
Zionist Organization. 


believe the old Midrashic saying: “Exile is hard, 
for it is equal to the weight of all the curses 
set forth in the Anathema,” but in their concrete 
historical perspective, Jews differentiated be- 
tween one Exile and another. There were Exiles 
that were worse, and others that were “better,” 
so to speak; Exiles in which Jews sensed their 
foreignness, helplessness, and state of outlawry 
with every fibre of their being, and other Exiles 
in which they felt themselves partially rooted, 
or at least enjoyed the illusion of relative in- 
tegration or adjustment. 


Any country outside the dreamed of land of 
Israel was Exile for the Jew, yet over a period 
of generations Jews came to regard some the 
lands of their dispersion with a sort of “‘at-home- 
ness” in an alien environment. If it is a paradox, 
it is not one I have invented. History and social 
fact create their own paradoxes and ambi- 
valences. Portugal and the Netherlands, Spain 
and Turkey in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies were all, in principle, Exiles. Yet it was 
not mere accident that refugees fled from the 
Iberian peninsula to the Low Countries or to 
the Ottoman Empire. One Exile offered the In- 
quisition and autos de fes, the other—tolerance 
and relative hospitality. In one Exile were Mar- 
ranos, in the other Exile a process of “de-Mar- 
ranization” took place, if such an expression may 
be permitted. In our time, tdo, every country 
of the Diaspora—every ‘one without exception! 
—is Galut. Even Israel itself was for many, 
many centuries, in essence, Galut. Wherever 
Jews live as a minority, where they are not 
politically or socially independent and are sub- 
ject to the every-day pressures of its civilization 
and mode of life, but rely on the good graces 
of the non-Jewish majority, such a place is 
Galut. In this respect, the United States today 
and, let us say, Iraq, are both “Exiles,” in the 
broad psycho-historical sense. But the concrete 
difference between the two is unspeakably great. 
Jews are compelled to flee from Iraq; no one 
drives them out of any part of America. If, 
in a general sense, Exile may be conceived of 
symbolically as night, then there are some Exiles 
of pitch black night, and some where the night 
is moonlit. 

In rough generalities, the Exile complex of 
our day may be divided into three main areas. 

The first zone of Galut is that to which we 
have no access whatever and from which no one 
can emerge. Expulsion is a calamity -in the life 
of a people; but in some situations it is a still 
greater torture to be incarcerated without any 
visible prospect of ever being freed. It would 
be a bitter jest if I were to pretend to outline 
any principles or methods for cultural activities 
among the Jews in the vastness of the hermeti- 
cally sealed Soviet prison. 

The second zone includes countries of a feudal 
and Islamic social structure and way of life. 
Jews are among the oldest inhabitants of those 
countries, but in none of them does any Jew 
today have a sense of security, and the roots 
they have struck there may be torn out by brutal 
hands at any moment. The Jews of those coun- 
tries must depart as soon as possible from their 
step-motherlands and settle in Israel. Indeed, 
they are doing it before our very eyes, and we 
may hope that in a relatively short time they 
will break free from the intolerable situation to 
which they are doomed in that part of the world. 


The United States and England are typical 
countries of the third zone of the Galut. A very 
substantial part of our people today resides in 
Western countries with traditions of liberty, 
with a high order of civilization and techno- 
logical development, with progressive economies 
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creating sound opportunities for achieving in§ °™ 
time modern standards of ‘social justice. Those§ 
countries do not constitute for Jews the best of 
all possible worlds. But in would be wrong to 4) 
say that Jews have not struck roots there, that§ 2 
they are totally unintegrated, or that they are§ are 
faced with immediate threats to their existence, oth 
Jews have already attained there a degree off tt 
relative wellbeing economically, and though they 
are socially segregated to no small extent, stillf 2° 
they are not regarded by the majority as “aliens” Jev 
in the sense they are so branded in backward 45! 
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As I have already remarked, I have no remedy 
for the Jewish communities in Russia and the 
Soviet satellite countries. They can neither ap- 
peal to us, nor can we bring them consolation 
and encouragement. The way is barred, and 
who knows when or how it will be reopened. 


In the second zone — the Arabic speaking 
countries, the Moslem area generally — our cul- 
tural tasks are not easy, but they are not too of 
complex either. Our educational aims in that§ ™4! 
zone must be concentrated upon preparationf Poli 
for resettlement in Israel — language training} S 
ideological, and also technical and professional unr 
readjustment. In that zone there are hardly any§ ness 
differences of opinion among Jews as to their sit-§ Wall 
uation and prospects. The State of Israel is their§ nos! 
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However, we cannot apply the same simpk 

approach to the third zone — the Jewish 
communities in the democratic West, and par- 
ticularly the five million Jews of the United 
States. Mass emigration is not on the current 
agenda of American Jewry. You may adopt here 
as many resolutions as you please concerning the 
“ingathering of the Exiles,” asserting that it 
applies to the Western communities too, includ- 
ing American Jewry — Congress resolutions are 
not effective in creating either pressure or active 
will towards migration. American Jewry es- 
pecially is far from a panic situation. There are 
Diaspora communities in a state of “‘self-liquid- 
ation,” without benefit of Congress resolutions, 
“Jerusalem Programs,” or other exhortation. The 
Jewish community in the American Galut is 
not today prepared to “liquidate” itself through 
migration to Israel. This does not mean that 
American Jews will never settle in Israel at all. 
It should not be interpreted as an assertion that 
a time can never arrive when a massive numbetf 
of American Jews will become full participants 
in the drama of redemption which is unfolding 
in Israel. But it is not something to be achieved 
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simply by adding a new paragraph to the Zion- 
ist vade-mecum. 

I have heard this argument in. the past few 
days: “You, American Jews, are an alien body 
in the organism of the American people; you 
are cherishing vain illusions; you forget that 
other Jews had the same illusions in other coun- 
tries, and you know what happened to them.” 
May I say here that such prognostications make 
no great impression on the average American 
Jew. He has no reason to consider his position 
as ideal, but he has become conditioned to believe 
that “It can’t happen here.” Not without jus- 
tification, he regards the American Revolution 
as the most successful revolution in world his- 
tory. He is prepared “‘to boast” that even though 
political shifts occur in American affairs and 
occasionally threatening omens of reaction ap- 
pear on the horizon, there never was an Ameri- 
can counter-revolution, nor does any prospect 
of one appear in the future, at least as indicated 
in present realities. He persuades himself that 
America shows a rational patriotism, but none 
of that nationalistic mythology that led Ger- 
many astray, making it drunk and toxic with 
political idolatry. 

Such a typical American Jew may be wrong, 
unrealistic, and you may say that in his blind- 
ness he fails to note the handwriting on the 
wall. Others may be convinced that their prog- 
nosis is the correct one, that Western Jewry 
generally, and American Jewry in particular, 
face more or less the same dangers that befell 
so large a part of European Jewry, but no one 
can make him feel these threats as actual. May 
I add one thing more? It is difficult to refute 
the argument that if America is doomed in time 
to become a land of Fascist anti-Semitism, a 
Gehenna for its millions of Jews, then there may 
be no safety even in timely flight to the Jewish 
State. If we should ever see a bestialized Ameri- 
ca, how long could the State of Israel exist in 
a world which could produce such a monster, 
even should Israel’s population be increased by 
several million Jews? There is no room for re- 
demption in a monstrous world, amidst -univer- 
sal wickedness. If the time ever comes, as I be- 
lieve it will, when considerable numbers of 
American Jews will go to live in Israel, they 
will do so not because America will have ejected 
them, but out of Israel’s attraction and inspira- 
tion. Not in fear, but in love. At the present 
time, I can see no such trend in American Jew- 
ih life. Zionism has not become a matter of 
direct personal bearing for the bulk of Ameri- 
can Jewry, nor will it become such a matter un- 
less the younger generation receives a deeper and 
more organic Jewish education in coming years. 
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The same may be said, with certain modiica- 
tions, concerning the Jews in a number of other 
countries of the democratic West, where a flow 
of Aliya may be hoped for, but where propagan- 
da for mass flight would be utterly meaningless. 


WHoeEvER ENJoys futile gestures may adopt 

a tone of simple, very simple, Zionist “con- 
sistency” and address American Jews in such 
terms as these: “Have no fond illusions that you 
are Americans; the genuine Americans regard 
you as strangers; you are not an organic part 
of the American scene, and your citizenship, in 
the final analysis, hardly amounts to anything; 
better make up your minds to leave America as 
soon as possible, and if you can not arrange your 
transport to Israel at once, seriously consider 
yourselves in the meantime as potential Israelis; 
and educate your children toward the objective 
of migration.” This would be an appeal for the 
mental “denaturalization” of American Jews. 
If anyone feels entitled to demand this of Amer- 
ican Jews, or even only of American Zionists, 
then let him take consistency a step further and 
say: “Be honest with yourselves and with your 
non-Jewish neighbors, and do not keep a double 
set of accounts. You are not, and can never 
hope ‘to be, an accepted part of America, and 
therefore you ought to act already as ‘tempo- 
rary sojourners’ in the country. Accept no 
nominations to Congress or the State legislatures. 
Occupy no governorships, Supreme Court seats, 
or other magistracies. Accept no professorships 
in American colleges and universities. Recall 
from their posts the thousands of Jewish men 
and women teaching in municipal schools and 
sharing, whether for good or ill, in molding the 
character of American youth. Do no service 
on the police force, accept no commissions in the 
American army, refrain from participating in 
American journalism and literature, in art, thea- 
tre and music. Take no stand on political ques- 
tions. In short, become denaturalized yourself, 
if not technically, then at least morally, socially, 
and intellectually.” This, at least, would be com- 
plete doctrinal consistency, but I have yet to 
see a delegate at this Congress with ‘‘courage” 
enough to make such a demand on American 
Jewry, and we can all learn something from that 
lack of courage. ... 

It is an easy transition for me to pass to 
another proposition which should not arouse 
controversy among us, if we do not adhere to 
fruitless dogmatism. The American Jew (and 
wherever I use the word “American,” my re- 
marks might equally well be applied to a num- 
ber of other Western countries) is bound by 
objective circumstances to live in a certain cul- 
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tural dualism which must naturally be reflected 
in his educational processes. Culturally, he is at 
one and the same time both an American and a 
Jew. Whoever wishes may argue that such a 
dualism is unhealthy, “abnormal”. Cultural 
monism may be regarded as a much more normal 
condition than a person’s living in the spheres 
of two cultures. But none of us has the power 
to create monistic wholeness by decree. A cer- 
tain degree of cultural integration with the 
milieu is inevitable for Jews wherever they live 
as a minority in a country of high civilization, 
and criteria of “normality” and “abnormality” 
are irrelevant when applied to situations of ob- 
jective inevitability. A restricted monotonous 
diet is, generally speaking, “abnormal”; but it 
becomes “normal” for people with disorders that 
require them to abstain from certain foods, or 
to take certain foods in concentrated amounts. 
Of course, the degree of cultural integration I 
have referred to involves considerable danger of 
assimilation, but in a Galut situation there is 
always such danger, and we already agreed to 
classify the West (including America) as Galut, 
though of a different sort than the one of Moroc- 
co or Iran. Now, in order to avoid harmful 
complexes as well as conflicts with their environ- 
ment, Jews in the West must clearly and boldly 
declare their cultural dualism and uphold its 
legitimacy. If some see in this a “double set of 
accounts,” we need not argue over terms and 
expressions. I am prepared to accept this de- 
scription. What causes friction and trouble are 
not so much “double” or parallel accounts, as 
the keeping of secret accounts. The American 
Jew has the right to identify himself as a Jew, 
to live a Jewish cultural life (if he possesses the 
necessary vitality and content), to preserve and, 
if he can, revitalize his own cultural values, all 
on one condition: if he does it openly, if he 
makes no secret of it, if he tells his non-Jewish 
fellow-citizens about it in all honesty. I would 
deplore the spiritual and moral fate of any coun- 
try that imposed among the duties of citizen- 
ship an obligation of “‘amnesia,” of becoming 
oblivious of oneself, of erasing one’s memories, 
one’s past, one’s intimate group relationships. I 
know that no man of sense in America demands 
from American Jews such a spiritual suicide, a 
self-abduction from the Jewish folk from which 
he stems. 


In the West we face no problem of combating 
assimilation as a dictum imposed from above or 
from “around”, nor even as a formal ideology 
among Jews. The chief danger is that of plain 
indifference to the whole matter of being a Jew. 
Zionism as such, or rather merely platonic Zion- 
ism — which is no less platonic even when it 
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takes the form of helping Israel from a distance 
— is not enough to stimulate the will in Jews 
outside Israel to live as Jews, to have a taste for 
Jewish life and sense a meaning in it. If one is 
not to be indifferent to Jewish survival and to 
one’s own belonging to Jewry, one must be im- 
bued with the content and values of Jewish cul- 
ture and Jewish spirit. This cannot be achieved 
by propaganda. It demands a more fundamental 
and organic Jewish education than is given to 
a great portion of Western Jewry in our time. 
From the standpoint of Jewish survival in the 
West, consequently, education to “Jewishness” 
is far more vital than what we call specifically 
“Zionist education”. One can never be a “Zion- 
ist by will” (in contrast to a merely sentimental 
Zionist) if one is not a “Jew by will,” if one 
lacks the awareness of participating in the long, 
dramatic history of being a Jew. 


THE Livine IsraEv is, naturally, a far more 

effective stimulus for Diaspora Jews in 
strengthening the will to maintain and cultivate 
their Jewish identity than is Zionism as a doc- 
trine or a Weltanschauung. But the influence 
of present day Israel can be a fertilizing factor 
for Jewish cultural life in the Diaspora only on 
one condition: if the civilization of Israel should 
lean on certain, so to speak, extra-geographical 
elements in traditional Jewish culture, elements 
that have shown their ability to survive with- 
out the support and nourishment of a national 
soil. 

I find it hard to express this point clearly, and 
I should like as far as possible to avoid using 
abstract or philosophical terms. In a sense one 
may say that the Jews have for many centuries 
— throughout the so-called Galut period — 
lived more in the sphere of time than in the 
sphere of space, or perhaps more in the sphere 
of “music” than in the sphere of the “plastic.” 
Plastic art is quite inconceivable apart from 
space. A painting, a sculptural or architectural 
work, must occupy room or ground; a melody 
is spaceless. Basically, it has no way of grasping 
what space is; it exists, moves, and makes its 
way in the dimension of time. In a symbolic 
sense, Jewish culture was more of the historical 
and musical type than of the geographic and 
plastic type, and from this point of view, until 
a few generations ago, the Galut was perhaps 
the only example in history (at any rate, the 
most prominent example) of an ex-territorial 
civilization. Undoubtedly, a civilization with- 
out a soil of its own, without territorial bounds, 
is from many angles an abnormal phenomenon. 
But Jews were successful in sublimating this 
abnormality. They brought something with 
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them into Exile which I might seek to compare, 
if I were a poet, to Father Jacob’s visionary 
(yet still real) ladder, which requires no more 
space than a ladder needs for its support in or- 
der to reach to heaven (‘‘a ladder set up on the 
earth and the top of it reached to heaven”). 
And who can say today, looking backwards, 
that the almost fantastic history of the Jew was 
without significance, or dull or fruitless? Upon 
vast expanses of time and out of nothing more 
apparently than memories, strivings and aspira- 
tions, our people created such grand structures 
as the Babylonian Talmud, the palaces of Kab- 
balah and Hassidism, the gardens of mediaeval 
philosophy and poetry, the self-discipline and 
inspirational ritualism of the Shulhan Arukh. 
the color and aroma of Sabbaths and holidays. 
All these to a great extent are creations of the 
Galut, ex-territorial conquests, and however 


onerous was our isolation from the world we 


lived in, still it gave us a sense of aristocratic 
exclusiveness, of lineage, of superiority. We 
were without territory — yet possessed of clear 
and fixed boundaries that Jews devotedly guard- 
ed; without armies — and yet so much heroism; 
without a Temple — and yet so much sanctity; 
without priesthood — and yet each Jew, in 
effect, a priest; without kingship — and yet 
with such unexcelled spiritual “sovereignty”. 
Should we be ashamed of the Exile? I am proud 
of it, and if Galut was a calamity (who can 
pretend it was not?), I am proud of what we 
were able to perform in that calamity. Let others 
be ashamed of what they did to us in Exile. We 
have every reason to consider our Exilic past 
with heads proudly lifted. None of us would 
idealize a prison; but let those be ashamed who 
torment in prisons the better representatives of 
mankind, not those captives who in the dark- 
ness of their prison cell were inspired to compose 
paeans to freedom and truth. 


True, the Galut in which Jews live today is 
no longer that in which they lived so many gen- 
erations in the past. The Jewish capacity for 
living creatively, as a people, in the sphere of 
time alone has been sadly depleted. This is not 
the place nor the time to analyze the historical 
causes that deprived us of that rather unique 
capacity. But we know — and this is one of the 
most important elements of the Zionist idea — 
that not only our political and socio-economic 
position in many countries of the Diaspora, but 
also our spiritual and cultural situation every- 
where demand that we resume national life in 
the sphere of space, of territorial rootedness, and 
of political independence. It is needless to ex- 
plain to a Zionist Congress that without such 
a return to the soil, without building anew a 
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Jewish “landscape,” we face a general withering 
of our spiritual life. The spiritual “‘Jewish prob- 
lem” was by no means the least among the fac- 
tors that gave force and momentum to the Zion- 
ist movement and to the actual building of Zion. 


[ wouLn BE less than honest with you if I failed 

to note in a few words a new spiritual danger 
which may arise from the accentuation — or 
rather, the hyper-emphasis — of our new orien- 
tation toward space. In some circles one no 
longer talks of Jewish culture but of Israeli cul- 
ture. This term is used (perhaps only in re- 
stricted circles) with clear reference to the State, 
as though in the three and a half years of its 
existence there has already arisen a characteristic 
or original culture of the State of Israel. I do 
not intend now to discuss the general relations 
between State and culture. A state can stir and 
quicken a people’s spirit and establish a sound 
environment for its cultural development; but 
sometimes a state can also throttle, degrade, and 
stultify a people’s spiritual life. It depends on 
what sort of state it is, what it does with its 
citizens, or, more properly perhaps, what its 
citizens do with it. But the best of states, even 
the ideal one, has no power to produce an original 
or characteristic culture of its own in a few 
years’ time. Least of all does it possess this power 
if it regards itself as an end in itself, if it apo- 
theosizes itself and cuts itself off from the spiri- 
tual history of its people, from its past, and 
from the values created in the past. When I 
hear so frequently the verse “For from Zion 
shall go forth the Torah” reverently quoted with 
reference to the Zion of our day, to the present 
State in Zion, I too believe, as others do, that 
new and lofty cultural values will in time be 
created here — values of universal scope and 
significance. But for the present I should rather 
rephrase it to say “For from Zion went forth 
the Torah”; a Torah once came forth from this 
land, and in virtue of that Torah later Jews, 
generation upon generation, in one Exile after 
another, created spiritual values which bear the 
stamp of creative effort and achievement. Those 
values and the psychic energies embodied in 
them must continue to be cultivated on the soil 
of the State of Israel, no doubt in new forms, 
with new stresses, and by different methods; they 
must be the foundation of that new civilization 
that is beginning — with much severer birth- 
pangs than many of us preferred to imagine — 
to emerge in the State of Israel. There will be 
no culture of tomorrow without a culture of 
yesterday and of the remoter past, unless we 
want to reconcile ourselves to a shallow pseudo- 
cultural style attuned to the local ethnography 
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and narrow horizons of a small irritably nation- 
alistic state. 


But our cultural history of the recent and 
remote past is stocked with elements bearing 
the stamp “Made in Galut”. -Should we refuse 
to recognize them because of this stamp? I pose 
this question not because I attach great weight 
to such a pathological phenomenon as the small 
group of “Canaanites” with their penchant for 
a “Blood and Soil” nationalism, for a futurism 
that pretends to find support in ancient Semitic 
paganism. A trace of this lunatic “Canaanitism” 
is to be found among other, far broader and by 
no means clinical groups, and its presence is 
enough to indicate certain perils. It is from 
these quarters that arises a contempt for the 
recent Jewish past in the Galut, for the so-called 
Ghetto Jew, his style, his values, his way of life; 
that contempt to which not long ago an Israeli 
Hebrew writer devoted a pamphlet of such sig- 
nal brilliance. I refer to Kariv and to his book— 
Adabera Ve-Yirvah Li (“Let me speak out and 
I will be eased.”) At bottom, it’s an appeal for 
renewed Hebrew humanism, failing which the 
civilization of the State of Israel may be led into 
false and sterile paths and prove incapable of 
exercising any significant cultural influence up- 
on Jewish life abroad. 


URING THESE FEW Days of the Congress we 
have heard several times the slogan of “He- 
braizing the Galut”. I need hardly declare here 
that such a slogan is far from strange to me and 
my like. I accept it with all my heart, but what 
is its substantial content and aim? Simply to 
diffuse knowledge of the Hebrew language in 
Diaspora countries, primarily because it is today 
the official language of a Jewish state? This, 
too, is certainly a worthy aim toward which we 
must all strive. But Hebrew has credentials that 
antedate the reborn Jewish State, and, as we all 
know, it is neither an accident nor the result 
of an individual’s perseverance that Hebrew has 
won the position it enjoys, and today still dis- 
plays such vigor and élan, such dynamic force 
and elasticity. 

In our time, almost simultaneously with the 
Jetvish State, one of the oldest and noblest na- 
tions in the world, India, also experienced its 
national rebirth. I am revealing nothing every- 
one here did not already know when I note that 
the official language of the Indian Union is still 
English, the language of the former occupying 
power, the invader, from whose yoke the great 
country has just been freed. India still lacks a 
common national language that could bind to- 
gether all its provinces and ethnic components, 
even though the Indians — let us remember — 
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whole extent of their long history. Take a sec- 
ond example: Ireland. Nominally, independent 
Eire has its own official language, Gaelic. But, 
in fact, how many of the Irish can speak Gaelic? 
How large and how widely distributed is their 
Gaelic literature? In what language are their 
newspapers and journals published? What lan- 
guage is chiefly used in their Parliament? If 
there exists a “Friends of Gaelic” society, it can- 
not boast of any great accomplishments even in 
the period of full political independence, and 
English, the language of the historic “foe,” is 
still actually the language of Ireland. The Irish, 
like the Jews, have their own Diaspora, and by 
no means a small one, but the several million 
Irishmen who live in their homeland have always 
lived there, have never emigrated, have been 
continuously rooted in their own soil and milieu. 
Why then were they unable to do for Gaelic 
what we did for Hebrew? We succeeded not 
because we are more skilled than they, but be- 
cause Hebrew in all generations was our sacred 
tongue, while Gaelic was never more for the 
Irish than a folk tongue, part of a local ethno- 
graphic culture. For many centuries, since the 
days of St. Patrick, the Irish sacred tongue was 
the same as in all Roman Catholic countries, the 
universal, denationalized Latin language, not 
their own tongue. Hebrew was able to exist for 
two thousand years, and not as a museum exhibit 
but as a functional organ, without state or ter- 
ritory, because the language itself was a kind 
of “territory”, a spiritual home, and because the 
pathos of Jewish life and creativity, of inner 
Jewish struggles and victories was chiefly ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew language. Hebrew in our 
own time has the power of becoming a secular 
vernacular — not in spite of, but because of the 
fact that for so many generations it was our 
sacred tongue. If Hebrew (together with its 
sister language, Aramaic, in certain periods) had 
not been the organ of sublimation in Jewish life, 
it would long have become a dead language. If 
one takes the modern Hebrew of Israel, of which 
we are so justly proud, it is not simply a fresh 
new growth sprouted “from the soil” in a few 
decades. Modern Hebrew would have been im- 
possible if it had not sprung from the stock of 
“Galut Hebrew” — the prose of Mendele Mo- 
cher Sepharim, the essay style of Ahad Haam, 
the poetry of Bialik, and the recreation of Sho- 
lem Aleikhem by Berkovitch. But this “Galut 
Hebrew” itself drew its sustenance from the 
depths of traditional Hebrew, from the lingua 
sancta, from a spiritual stream which contained 
much more than nationalism, from the Jewish 
reservoir of great’ collective and individual spir- 
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itual endeavors. Without that background — 
without the background of Judaism in the broad 
historical sense — Hebrew in Israel today, if it 
existed at all, would be a kind of Esperanto for 
immigrants bringing a Babel of tongues, perhaps 
no more than a pidgin Hebrew. But, of course, 
without that background Zionism itself would 
probably not exist. 


[F MY OBSERVATIONS are generally correct, then 

they apply both to Israel and the Diaspora, 
and with particular force to the latter. The 
fundamental objective of Jewish education in 
the Diaspora is thus, in my view, not Zionism, 
in the specific or programmatic sense of the 
word, but Jewishness. Zionism should be the 
natural product of an organic education to Jew- 
ishness, the culmination, not the point of de- 
parture. Without such education, Zionism may 
be a doctrine, a convincing theory, a program, 
a plan, an undertaking of desperate urgency, an 
appeal to sentiment, a noble humanitarian en- 
terprise, but not a profound creative experience. 
Hebrew is naturally a very, very important ele- 
ment in this sort of education, but I should pre- 
fer to use the term “Hebraism” rather than 
“Hebrew”. I use the word Hebraism here not 
in that polemical sense which in our time sig- 
nifies an extreme language preference, a purely 
linguistic shibboleth, but in the same way that 
I should use such a term, for example, as Hel- 
lenism. Hellenism is more than the Greek lan- 
guage, more than ancient Grecian mythology 
or religion, more than the art of Greek antiquity. 
It is a current in the infinite ocean of mankind’s 
searchings, of humanity’s passionate will to find 
security within itself, an anchorage in the cos- 
mos of its striving toward truth, beauty, and 
harmony. Judaism, too, is such a mighty cur- 
rent. All civilizations, even the greatest and 
most sumptuous, are more experiment than con- 
summation. But a viable civilization, one that 
has not reached exhaustion in its experimenting 
with itself and still contains potentialities of 
self-renewal, rejuvenation, and new modulations, 
should rather be compared to a melody than to 
a sculpture. Ancient Egyptian civilization, for 
instance, has long been no more than statuary 
which can produce no new life. It has more 
archaeological than historical significance. We 
have every reason to regard Judaism not in terms 
of a completed plastic “petrification” but in 
terms of melody, and melody — precisely be- 
cause the “area” of its existence is time — has 
in principle an unending continuity. There is 
always room for possible variations, even- for 
creative mutations, deviations, and complement- 
ary contrasts, for new experiments upon itself, 
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but such experiments as do not lose their link 
(their “memory”) with the past, and with those 
forces that created the past. 

That brings us, willingly or not, to the ques- 
tion of religion and religious tradition in Juda- 
ism. The tribune from which I speak today is 
not the safest nor the most detached forum for 
discussing questions of religion. But religion is 
not something sealed away somewhere in private 
seclusion, without relation to a people’s, or to 
humanity’s, culture. Religion is itself culture, 
and I am inclined to believe that, potentially, it 
is indeed the peak of all possible cultural achieve- 
ment. I should not wish to speak at length on 
the subject, but it has so transpired that Judaism, 
Jewish culture, was chiefly religious in its most 
significant manifestations. In other words, the 
archetypal motivation of the Jewish people, its 
struggles with itself, with the “despotism” of 
nature, and the pressures of “the peoples of the 
world,” sought religious channels, religious im- 
plements, and religious forms for their expres- 
sion. The chief tensions of the Jewish collective 
psyche were religious, its energies spoke to them- 
selves and to the world of their ethical-religious 
drama, a sacred tongue. Abstract from the 
skein of our fate the strand of religious drama, 
especially in our long, martyred Exile, and any 
attempt to interpret Jewish history becomes 
senseless. Jewish life over the past two thousand 
years was either a mystery (and a mystery has 
meaning and destination) or a misunderstanding. 
I assume that it was a mystery, and I would be 
sorzy for Zionism, for the whole idea of Jewish 
renaissance, if it could be regarded as the product 
of something incongruous, of an historical faux 
pas. I have compared Judaism to a melody. If 
I should be held to this analogy, then Genesis is 
the prelude to that melody, the Messianic era 
(in the striving towards it, not in achieved his- 
torical reality) its epilogue, while “Let there 
be!” is its recurrent refrain. Thus it is quite un- 
necessary to be religious in a dogmatic or in- 
stitutional sense of the word, to be orthodox — 
if I were to use American parlance, I should say 
it is unnecessary to be a fundamentalist — in 
order to recognize the inseparable significance 
in our future folk education of the cultural em- 
bodiments of the Jewish religious genius. 


] 4M Far from being’ unappreciative of the im- 

portance of diffusing in the Diaspora, not to 
speak in Israel itself, the knowledge of Hebrew, 
modern, spoken, so to say, practical Hebrew. I 
see in this, first of all, a sort of “‘social cement’, 
a bridge or social medium of contact between 
Jews in Israel and Jews abroad, as well as between 
Israeli Jews themselves, speaking as they do such 
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a multitude of languages brought over from 
their old homes. But may I be permitted to say 
that a Jew who can name all the plants in Israel 
in Hebrew, or call all the parts of a tractor or 
some other complicated machine by their correct 
designations (in new Hebrew coinages) possesses 
one qualification for useful service in the State 
of Israel. And who among us could fail to see 
in this not merely a technical or utilitarian but 
a cultural value as well? But if he does not 
know to their deepest sounding, and in their 
context of spiritual tensions, such Hebrew ex- 
pressions as “mitzvah”, “averah”, ‘“Geulah”, 
“tikkun”, “‘tum’ah”, “taharah”, “yirah”, “‘aha- 
vah”, “tzedakah”, “‘hesed”, “mesirut nefesh”, 
“kiddush ha-Shem’’, ‘“‘d’vekut”, “‘teshuvah”, he 
cannot carry a part in that choir that gives voice, 
consciously or not, to what I have called “the 
Jewish melody”. Even so-called secular Jewish 
education in Israel and the Galut as well, if it is 
not to be drained of those powers that build a 
Jewish personality, must therefore be nourished 
from sources which are regarded, at least formal- 
ly, as religious. 

I do not propose a detailed practical program, 
nor a curriculum for Jewish schools. It is much 
to be doubted whether I am the man for such a 
task. I have simply tried today, perhaps too ab- 
stractly, to sketch the lines along which our 
thought should be directed. The Hebrew lan- 
guage must naturally occupy a central place in 
our whole folk pedagogy; there can be no “He- 
braism” without a sound background in Hebrew. 
This does not mean, however, that in my opinion 
we should use in our educational processes He- 
brew exclusively, or that we must—-wait until 
the bulk of the people will wish, and be able, 
to learn Hebrew in such a measure that the lan- 
guage becomes a source of “enjoyment”, with- 
out which genuine spiritual experience is im- 
possible. In conveying the values of what I call 
““Hebraism”, at various stages and to various 
strata of our people in Galut, we shall have to 
use other languages too. Regardless of what fate 
may hold in store for it in*the future, we shall : 
have to use Yiddish, too, for those Jews to whom 
the language still has an organic intimate rela- 
tion, making them receptive to cultural influ- 
ences. We shall also have to use non-Jewish lan- 
guages, foreign to Jews as a collectivity but 
native to or fully acquired by millions of indivi- 
dual Jews who live and grow spiritually through 
them. 

Such earnest, deep plowing, cultural work 
permeated with Jewish individuality will in time, 


Jam certain, bring forth a profounder Zionism, 


an appreciation of our historic drama, and an 
active will to play a role in it. It will lead even 
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to halutzism which will draw its strength from 
the depths of Jewish being. Only such an organic 
and wide-ranging educational program can cre- 
ate in the Galut the inner resolution to identify 
oneself in full, in act, with the grand process of 
Jewish revival, which has begun to unfold in 
our time on the soil of Israel. 

Such a program is not easy. It cannot be ac- 
complished or even adequately prepared over- 
night. No one in this hall, perhaps, knows bet- 
ter than I how great are the difficulties of carry- 
ing out such a task in the Diaspora. More than 
once in the course of the work one feels as if 
pouring wine into a broken cask. But I believe 
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that without this work Zionism is doomed, es- 
pecially in the advanced and free lands of the 
West, to become ever drabber, duller, more 
anemic and withered. With such a program, 
Zionism has every chance to open a new, grand 
chapter in its history. 

In the final historical analysis, the State of 
Israel should be interested in the spiritual growth 
of Diaspdra Jewry, no less than the Jews of the 
Galut themselves. All Jewish roads — sooner 
or later, directly or indirectly, with landmarks 
or without them — lead to the same destination: 
to Eretz Israel. 


Israel's Foreign Policy 


by David Ben Gurion 


(From an address delivered before Knesset on 
Nevember 5, 1951.) 


t ctens DIFFERENCES of opinion prevailing in 
this House and outside it, it is fitting that 
we clarify Israel’s foreign policy without re- 
gard to internal relationships and problems. I 
will therefore refrain from arguing with the 
(other) speakers. However, I must make one 
exception because I feel compelled to reply to 
some of the remarks of Knesset Member, Mr. 
Riftin (Mapam). 

Riftin was not content with clarifying his 
standpoint, which is his right and his duty. As 
a man loyal to the totalitarian view, he did not 
rely on the force of conviction and resorted to 
threats. Since I wish to condemn these threats 
with all my strength, I do not wish to deprive 
him of the right to his say. It is to his credit 
that, unlike others, he spoke frankly, publicly 
and consistently here as he does elsewhere. In- 
cidentally, he confirmed what I said in the course 
of the debate on the constitution of the gov- 
ernment that his party (Mapam) does not ad- 
here to neutrality, that it has a clear position 
of siding with the Soviet Union and the Peoples 
Democracies in peacetime as well as in time of 
war. So far this is his privilege. He exceeded 
his rights when he denied the government the 
right to establish a policy other than his own, 
and he called upon officers and soldiers to mutiny 
and refuse to obey orders, in case the views of 
the people and the government do not coincide 
with his own. Do not threaten us! You will not 
intimidate this nation! I do not know what is 
the present legal status, whether it is a crime to 
incite soldiers of the Defense Army of Israel 


to violate their oath, but in this respect we will 
invoke the full severity of the law. 


Yaakov Riftin (Mapam) : Don’t you threaten 
us either. We are not afraid of your threats. 

Ben Gurion: I do not think that we will be 
at war with other countries. But should we find 
ourselves in a state of war, and the people will 
so decide, we will treat those who help the en- 
emy as traitors are customarily treated in time 
of war. 

Aaron Zisling (Mapam): You will not trans- 
form Israel into a sword for hire. 

Yaakov Riftin (Mapam) : The soldiers did not 
take an oath to Eisenhower, but to the State of 
Israel. 

Meier Wilner (Communist): There are quis- 
ling governments that should not be obeyed. 

D. Z. Pinchas (Minister of Communications) : 
There are also quisling oppositions. 

Ben Gurion: The question before us is the 
problem of our place in the world at present and 
in the future. The policy of Israel is not based 
on ideological attitudes toward this or that gov- 
ernment but on our immediate as well as his- 
torical needs. Our needs are: security, immi- 
gration, development, free contact with the 
Jewish dispersion, Arab-Jewish peace and the 
strengthening of peace, freedom and democracy 
in the world. We will therefore follow a policy 
of friendship with all countries and all nations 
of the world, without exception. 


LET ME BEGIN WITH the last item. From the 

moment the State of Israel came into being 
it was our fervent wish to mantain relations with 
all countries, their governments and their peo- 
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ples. This we tried to do to the best of our 
ability. In this respect the countries can be 
divided into three categories. Category one, that 
does not want to have relations with us either 
because of hostility toward us or for other rea- 
sons—to this group belong the Arab countries, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and others. Category two, 
countries in which our contacts are limited to 
the governments only. To this group belong the 
Soviet Union and the countries known as Peo- 
ples Democracies. Category three, consists of 
countries where we also are in touch with the 
people. The differences between categories three 
and two are no less than those between catego- 
ries two and one. We have only one channel of 
communication with the countries in the second 
category, the official channel of the upper bure- 
aucracy. We can make representations and re- 
ceive an affirmative or a negative reply, or no 
reply at all, and with this the matter is con- 
cluded. It sometimes happens that we also re- 
ceive a negative reply or an evasive answer from 
countries of the third group. But in that case 
the matter is not thus ended. We can turn to 
the press, to influential circles, to elected repre- 
sentatives and other authorities. We have a 
chance to explain our standpoint even if it is 
contrary to the views of the rulers. 

During the short period of our existence it 
has happened more than once that we ap- 
proached a government—this is the first, na- 
tural channel of communication in all cases— 
and were turned down. But we did not resign 
ourselves to the refusal. We felt that we under- 
stood the matter better and that the refusal was 
an error even from the standpoint of the gov- 
ernment approached. But since we could not 
persuade that government, we acted through 
other public channels, the press, people’s groups, 
representatives, and the first negative response 
was modified. We are an elected government 
acting by the authority of the people despite the 
differences of opinion among us. We do not dis- 
approve when representatives of foreign coun- 
tries maintain contact with our people. The press 
is free to criticize the government, and it does 
so, though at times it abuses this privilege. But 
it is better to abuse the privilege of criticism 
than not to use it at all. We also need such con- 
tacts with the people (in other lands). But it 
is not up to us to influence this situation. Con- 
tacts through official channels solely are not 
fruitful, but there is nothing we can do about it. 

I doubt if anyone in this house will deny the 
need for security and immigration. Naturally, 
security depends first of all on our manpower 
and its readiness to defend the country and all 
that it holds precious. If the people decide that 
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they want to live under a regime of independ- 
ence, of free elections and of democracy, they 
will fight for these values. But manpower alone 
is not enough. It must also be trained, and we 
do not yet have training schools. We have to 
send our best soldiers abroad for training. We 
also need equipment which we cannot manufac- 
ture in our small and poor country. I will not 
be revealing a military secret when I say that 
we still do not produce four-motored airplanes 
or large warships. We also need food, not all 
of which grows or will grow here soon. These 
and other things can be obtained abroad only. 

We appealed to everyone. Nowhere did we 
get all we asked. Nevertheless there is a differ- 
ence. There were places where our appeal was 
not answered—not even with a negative answer. 
From others we received a negative answer. We 
were not satisfied with it and it was modified. 
Our young men were accepted in various schools. 
Our appeals for weapons were answered only 
here and there. We would be ungrateful were 
we to fail to mention that even from countries 
where our contact is only with the government 
we received something. We paid fully for what 
we got. We will not forget the aid we received 
from Czechoslovakia during the days of Mas- 
aryk, Clementis, Shiroki and others. 

Security and immigration, the two essentials 
for our very existence, depend on contacts, 
understanding, sympathy, the opportunity to 
explain our cause. In some counties we have 
this opportunity; in others we do not. I am not 
condemning the countries where this opportu- 
nity is lacking. I am merely noting the facts. The 
past three years have demonstrated that without 
the opportunity to maintain contacts with peo- 
ples, with the press, with elected representatives, 
and not only with rulers, we are isolated and we 
may be lost. Contact with nations and not only 
with governments provides us with two things: 
a path to the peoples of the world and a bond 
with the Jews of the dispersion. Only in those 
countries where we are in touch with the peo- 
ple do we also have contact with Jews. Wherever 
our relations are limited to the rulers, we lose 
touch with the Jews and they are cut off from 
us. This is a decisive factor. We are convinced 
that our cause and our message can win any 
people in the world, if only we have access to it. 
We cannot close our eyes to the fundamental 
difference in our contact with these two cate- 
gories of countries. 


OPPoseED As WE ARE to the Cominform propa- 

gandists in our midst for whom the world 
is divided into two areas, one all black and the 
other all white, we will not follow in their foot- 
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steps. We will not say that countries where 
we have an opportunity to win friends among 
the people are completely blameless, and all the 
others have no redeeming features. We do not, 
and we must not, overlook the shadows and 
shortcomings of the West, or the positive fac- 
tors in the East. However, it is not necessary to 
go to America to discover the faults of its politi- 
cal, social and public life. The American press 
and literature give vivid expression to these 
faults. Regrettably we have no opportunity to 
see the good which no doubt exists in the East. 
There are no doubt laudable educational and 
constructive efforts in the East, though we must 
not believe everything we hear. I am one of 
those who does not believe the stories about a 
workers’ and peasants’ government in the Soviet 
Union when there is a dictatorship of a commu- 
nist group. Of course, one can call a thing by 
any name one chooses. When a child rides on 
a stick he calls it a horse. What we call a work- 
ers’ and peasants‘ government does not exist in 
the Soviet Union any more than it would exist 
here if a foreign invader were to elevate the 
Communist Party to power. 

Nor does America lack faults. It is easier to 
speak of these for there are few in this House 
who have not been to America. Even Americans 
condemn their own shortcomings. Nevertheless 
America confronts us with a great and new fac- 
tor in world history. We, Jews, in particular, 
must know about it because many things that 
we try to do in our country are done in America 
on a huge scale. America was a refuge for tens 
of millions of oppressed and persecuted from all 
over the world, especially from Europe. America 
was a pioneering venture in the reclamation of 
wildernesses unequalled in human history. 
America is also a country that has been stained 
with slavery. No other modern country had 
such a bloody civil war over the issue of slavery 
as America. America revealed the ability to fuse 
scores of peoples into one nation. Up to World 
War I America was isolated, occupying as it 
did a whole continent and protected as it was 
by two oceans. But America performed a great 
function in the two wars of our generation. 
Accidentally I was in America during both wars 
and I saw it at first hand. There had been no 
need for America to enter World War I. The 
British, the French, the Germans then occupied 
something. America took nothing for itself. 

We have been informed, and with justice, of 
the great things accomplished by the Soviet 
army. But America also did something (during 
World War II). It sent weapons, tanks and 
planes to the Soviet army. Furthermore, it mo- 
bilized millions of men to save Europe and 
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humanity. Even small, weak, downgrade Eng- 
land fought alone against Hitler at a time when 
Hitler was still in alliance with Stalin. 

Meier Wilner (Communist): It was never so. 
(Laughter in the hall.) 

Ben Gurion: Some months ago I was in 
America and I observed something that is of 
grecé promise to humanity, alongside the low 
and bad things that also exist in that country. 
America is the richest country in the world and 
does not suffer from such troubles of the old 
world as frequent wars and border squabbles 
every few yards. It extends from one ocean to 
another and engaged in almost no wars for a 
century. This America was enjoined by one of 
its founders not to become entangled in foreign 
alliances. Yet now the realization is gaining 
ground that the prosperity and security which 
America has ‘been enjoying for decades are not 
secure as long as the rest of the world lives in 
poverty and fear, and that America must give 
part of its wealth and production to raise the 
standards of the poor countries and to save 
small countries from the fear which is their lot. 
This concern was not limited to only one group 
of countries, though there were some lands— 
and it is their affair—who said: We want neither 
your honey nor your sting. This assistance was 
given on a world-wide scale. It has already 
changed the situation in many countries and in- 
creased security in the world. For it is not im- 
portant whether the fears of small countries 
when they are faced with great and powerful 
neighbors are justified or not. For me, as a 
human being, this is a great achievement. 


But we Have a special interest in America. 

Here lives the largest Jewish community in the 
world. The establishment of Israel provided this 
community something that could not have been 
given to it in any other way. But it is also a fact 
that this great community contributed to the 
establishment, the liberation and the develop- 
ment of the Jewish State what no other force 
in the world could have given, not even the 
government of the-United States with the fan- 
tastic means at its command. This Jewish com- 
munity considers itself a part of America. It is 
possible to question this assumption. Indeed, 
there are some among us who do question it. 

The Jews of America are not any better than 
the Jews of the Soviet Union. They can help us 
because they live in an environment and under 
conditions of government that give them the 
freedom to help us. 

Despite the sympathy which we won through 
contact with the American people, the first aid 
we received did not come from the American 
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government. More recently we have received 
a greater measure of assistance from American 
Jews and from America as a whole. But I want 
to dispel all illusions on the score of identifica- 
tion with the United States. Israel never -has 
and will not identify itself with America, be- 
cause it is impossible for two countries to be- 
come identified one with the other. The United 
States has not and will not obligate itself to back 
us in everything we do or want to do, because 
it has its own calculations and interests which 
take precedence. The same is true of us, despite 
the fact that there exists between us a broad 
common area. We will fight for free elections 
to the government so that 100 per cent or 98 per 
cent should not cast their ballots for one list 
of candidates. In America, as in Israel, it is per- 
mitted to oppose the government. For us this is 
a vital value without which the Jewish people 
as such cannot continue to exist, even though 
thousands or millions of Jews may survive 
physically. Since we have an opportunity to be 
active among the (American) people, since our 
cause is just and not detrimental to any nation 
in the world and since we enjoy the right to 
explain our cause, I am convinced of the pos- 
sibility of extending the common area. I would 
like to see greater cooperation with all nations 
and governments, but this is not allowed us. 


[sRAEL Is NEITHER for sale nor for hire. Not 
even America has enough money to buy it. 
Should any government attempt to speak to us 
as it is accustomed to speak to its protectorates 
or puppet regimes, it won’t find an attentive 
ear, no matter what it says or how stuffed its 
pockets are. Those who refuse to see the unique- 
ness of this State, not only in the Middle East 
but also among nations generally on the same 
level—for we are not just a state, but the pri- 
mary cell of a scattered people trying to redeem 
itself—will find no listeners (in our midst). 

We are not boasting. We know the limita- 
tions of our strength and our abilities. There is 
nothing more ludicrous than an arrogant pauper. 
We must know our modest place in the big 
world, of course, and even in this part of the 
world where we constitute a power, and the de- 
cisive power in this country. But morally and 
culturally we recognize no superiors. This at- 
titude will determine our relations with all those 
who wish to maintain relations with us. 

We have heard here much villification of the 
world with which we can maintain contacts. I 
do not assume that those who talked in this 
vein spoke in the name of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union has emissaries in this country, but 
those who sit here can speak in their own names. 
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But even the Soviet Union—and no one in this 
house appreciates more than I do the power of 
the Soviet Union—will not dictate to us with 
whom we should maintain relations and whom 
we should shun. Neither will America dictate 
to us in this regard. Our history and our present 
needs are the only factors that will determine 
how and with whom we should maintain rela- 
tions. We have opportunities for greater cooper- 
ation with many countries because our cause is 
just and attractive and faultless so far as the 
world and the countries are concerned. We have 
had many successes in our foreign relations not 
equalled by many nations. At the same time 
we must warn against illusions that our path 
will be easy even with the countries closest to 
us. For we are not alone in this part of the world 
and there are other forces hostile to us for ma- 
terial, political and spiritual reasons. I am not 
always sure—and no one can be sure—who will 
tip the scales. This imposes upon us constant, 
calculated effort, but this effort is possible only 
if we have contact with the Jewish community 
and the nation living there. 

We are still faced with many disappointments 
because there is still appeasement in the world. 
Some countries have to be appeased; others do 
not have to be appeased, but there are those 
who think that it is necessary to appease them 
and they might try to do so at our expense. Such 
is the situation. Even in those countries where 
conditions are most favorable for our activity 
we will encounter great obstacles. 

We know the concrete situation as it exists 
at this moment and we have no illusions. We do 
not think that peace between us and our neigh- 
bors will come into existence today or tomorrow. 
We must not ignore this reality. But the people 
Israel, this ancient nation which has historical 
experience not shared by many nations in the 
world, which has been on the stage of history 
for four thousand years in all lands, is not 
frightened by the existing situation. Israel has 
seen many changes and its calculations are not 
based on the present moment only. There are 
basic factors that will assert themselves sooner 
or later, and we will do all in our power that 
it should be sooner. 

I am convinced of the possibility of permanent 
and profound cooperation—not only a formal 
peace—between the Jewish people and its Arab 
neighbors, if only two conditions are fulfilled. 

The first condition is the consolidation of the 
Jewish State, political and economic consolida- 
tion that should convince all those who look 
forward to its collapse under its burdens—and 
the burdens of Israel are unbearably great—that 
their hope is vain. 
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The second condition is the liberalization and 
democratization of the Arab states. This, too, 
I am sure, will come about sooner or later. We 
are two peoples that have something to give to 
each other without depriving ourselves. History 
has decreed that we should be neighbors forever. 
This is a fact. We will not move from this part 
of the world. Neither will they. But we have in 
common even more than mere geographic pro- 
ximity, though that is of primary importance. 
We have much in common culturally and 
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linguistically. These, in themselves, are not de- 
cisive. But taken together with other factors, 
they are an important force. Cooperation be- 
tween the independent Jewish people living in 
its country and democratic Arab nations is an 
historical imperative that is bound to come 
about. It can come about-only on the basis of 
equality and mutual respect and assistance. In 
this manner it will transform the entire Near 
East and make it once again one of the great 
cultural centers of the world, as it once had been. 


Jews in the Soviet Union — A Survey 


by Joseph Gordon 


Jewish Population 
O NEW statistics were available on the num- 
ber of Jews in the Soviet Union. About 
2,000,000 could still be considered the best 
estimate. 

There were important shifts in the geogra- 
phical distribution of Soviet Jewry in the war 
and postwar years. The Western territories, 
which under the Czars had formed the Jewish 
Pale of Settlement, ceased to be a major Jewish 
population center when during the war the 
Nazis exterminated the majority of Jews living 
there. Of the minority which fled or were 
evacuated or deported to northern and eastern 
European Russia, to Siberia, or to Central Asia, 
one part perished in concentration camps, and 
the other stayed on in the new settlements in 
the East. Of those who went back to European 
Russia after the war, many decided to migrate 
to the East again, and some were deported from 
the western border as “unreliable elements.” 

In European Russia, Moscow was now the 
largest center of Jewish population; some sour- 
ces estimated the number of persons of Jewish 
origin in the capital as high as 300,000. 

A new concentration of Jewish population 
grew up in Central Asia. It was estimated that 
about a quarter of the Jewish population of 
the Soviet Union, some 500,000 persons, were 
now living in that area. Tashkent, the capital 
of Uzbekistan, now possessed the third or fourth 
largest urban Jewish population in the Soviet 
Union. Many thousands of Jews were living in 
or around Alma-Ata, Frunze, Samarkand, Buk- 
hara, and Karaganda. 

In this Jewish population the “native,” or 








The following survey, compiled by Mr. Joseph Gordon, 
member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee, 
will appear in the 1952 edition of the American Jewish 
Yearbook. 


Bukharan Jews were now only a small minority. 
Most were “European” Jews unable or unwill- 
ing after the war to return to their old homes 
in the Ukraine, White Russia, or Eastern Po- 
land. Their number was enlarged by a new 
wave of voluntary and forced migrations which 
began in 1948-49, 

The Jewish population of Birobidjan, in East- 
ern Siberia, was estimated at 35-40,000, or not 
quite 2 per cent of Soviet Jewry. There was 
also some Jewish migration into Siberian ter- 
ritories outside of Birobidjan. 


Concentration Camps 


Dvrine the period under review, several in- 

vestigations were made in democratic coun- 
tries into the size and living conditions of the 
army of prisoners and slave laborers now form- 
ing so substantial a part of the Soviet popula- 
tion. During David Rousset’s libel action 
against a French pro-Communist magazine in 
Paris in January, 1951, and at the subsequent 
public hearings of the International Commis- 
sion for the Fight Against the Regime of Con- 
centration Camps held in Brussels in May, 1951, 
many documents were produced and dozens of 
witnesses heard. Among the latter were former 
Soviet Officials and former inmates of Soviet 
prisons and labor camps. Many of the witnesses 
were Jews and the Jewish aspects of the prob- 
lem were treated in their testimony. 

A summary of the Commission’s hearings, 
published in Ost-Probleme (Bad Nauheim) on 
September 22, 1951, contained a special section 
on Jews in Soviet prisons and camps. The testi- 
mony heard by the Commission bore on the 
years 1940-1950. Though consisting of disjointed 
items of information—the witnesses could 
report only what they had seen themselves— 
the testimony was sufficient to reveal a large 
proportion of Jews in the camps. 
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The witnesses reported that in one camp for 
women in the Donets basin there were only 
nuns and Jewish women; in Karaganda, there 
was a camp for German and Rumanian refugee 
Jews alone; slave laborers in one great kolkhoz 
in Kazakstan were exclusively Jewish; in one 
war-time transport, 80 per cent of the slave 
laborers were Jewish. 

One witness described the great deportations 
from the Soviet-annexed territories of Eastern 
Poland during the period of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. According to this witness’s estimate, 40 
per cent of the deportees were Jewish. In reply 
to the question whether or not Jews were de- 
ported “as Jews,” the witness answered: “Yes, 
the Jews were arrested as Jews. They were 
considered unreliable because they came from 
the West.” In the opinion of the author of the 
summary, the high percentage of Jews among 
the deportees was due rather to the Jews hav- 
ing formed a large percentage of the refugees 
fleeing the Nazis. 

In a chapter about resistance in slave labor 
camps, the summary described a hunger strike 
of Jewish women in a camp in Kazakstan against 
the breaking up of families; it succeeded insofar 
as fathers were allowed to stay with their fa- 
milies, single men being sent on to another place. 


The testimony offered at this investigation 
was corroborated by other sources. In a state- 
ment quoted in the Social Democratic magazine, 
Die Zukunft (Vienna), August, 1950, the for- 
mer Soviet professor N. Golubjev, declared that 
in the prisons of the Russian secret police there 
was hardly a cell without Jews; in some cate- 
gories (intellectuals, expelled party members), 
Jews figured in larger numbers than in others. 
In an article published in the National Jewish 
Monthly of the B’nai B’rith (Washington, 
D. C.), in September, 1951, Paul Andich, a 
Czech Jew who had lived in Russia until 1942, 
reported that during the first days of the Ger- 
man attack on Russia, a great many Jews were 
arrested by the secret police. In every one of 
the eleven prisons through which Andich had 
to go, he found many Jews among the prisoners. 
In the concentration camp of Aktiubinsk, there 
were thousands of Jewish refugees from the Bal- 
tic countries and Eastern Poland, as well as 
natives of various regions of the Soviet Union. 

Similar statements by other former prisoners 
left no doubt that there were tens of thousands 
of Jews among the slave laborers, and that their 
percentage was substantially higher than the 
corresponding percentage of Jews among the 
total population. 

Recent deportations of Jews from the western 
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territories of Russia were confirmed by new 
reports, although it was still impossible to ob- 
tain exact numbers and details. The Israel news- 
paper Davar wrote that there was no reason to 
doubt that Jews were being deported from west- 
ern border areas, but that figures were wanting 
and the reports about mass deportations might 
have been exaggerated. It also reported new 
round-ups of former Zionists who had been 
released after serving long terms at hard labor 
in Siberia. 

The Ukrainian Bulletin (New York City) 
announced on January 1, 1951, that Ukrainian 
nationalist partisans, in a raid on a secret police 
office at Mukacevo in the Carpatho-Ukraine on 
September 16, 1950, had captured secret in- 
structions ordering the deportation of Ukrainian 
Jews who were charged with being “bourgeois 
reactionaries.” The fact that similar deporta- 
tions were proceeding on a large scale in neigh- 
boring Hungary lent a high degree of proba- 
bility to these reports. 


Religious and Communal Life 


‘THERE were no Jewish communal or cultural 

organizations, schools, periodicals, or Jewish 
institutions of any kind in the Soviet Union, 
except for a few remaining synagogues. A dele- 
gation of American pro-Communist labor lead- 
ers that visited Russia in the summer of 1951 
reported vaguely that the Jews “occupy a prom- 
inent part in every aspect of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life,” and that many of them 
had been awarded Stalin prizes. According to 
a report published in the Daily Worker (New 
York City) on August 17, 1951, the delegation 
“learned” that “the place where Jewish culture 
was most extensively developed” was Birobidjan. 
There the Jewish people “had their own news- 
papers and schools” and “the Jewish language 
was taught to children.” It was exremely 
doubtful whether even iri Birobidjan, into which 
neither the delegation nor any foreigners had 
been admitted for years, there existed any Jew- 
ish schools and newspapers. In an interview with 
Geoffrey Spyer, a member of a foreign delega- 
tion of students, reported in the Jewish Chronicle 
(London) on September 14, 1951, the Moscow 
rabbi Shlomo Schleifer had stated that “there 
were in Russia no publications of any kind in 
Hebrew or Yiddish,” and that the synagogues 
held no Hebrew classes. 


The only evidence of a “blossoming Jewish 
life” accessible to foreign visitors was the Mos- 
cow synagogue on Spasoglinichevsky Pereulok, 
whither all foreigners inquiring about Jewish life 
were directed. The descriptions of the synagogue 
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and its congregation varied. G. Hobbs, report- 
ing in the pro-Communist Jewish Clarion 
(London) on September, 1951, saw a “brightly 
lit, spacious hall”; Geoffrey Spyer reported hav- 
ing seen a “rather dilapidated building” with 
an interior “rather dark and badly weathered.” 
The photographs that he had managed to take 
of the synagogue were confiscated by Soviet 
border guards. Hobbs quoted the rabbi as say- 
ing that the congregation “numbered in the 
scores of thousands, fairly evenly spread over 
all ages”; according to Spyer, the rabbi told 
him that “the synagogue served a population 
of about ten thousand people.” According to 
Hobbs there were “some 200 people, mainly in 
the thirties and forties” present at the service 
he witnessed. A British delegation of women 
reported “some fifty men” present on a Tuesday 
morning, and “some hundred men and ten wo- 
men” on a Friday night. Spyer saw “some thirty 
old men—the youngest must have been about 
fifty.” 

Hobbs maintained that “there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining kosher food”; Spyer was told 
by the rabbi that “there was normally no kosher 
food available, but for the Holidays special sup- 
plies . . . could be obtained.” 

All reports agreed that in Moscow, a city 
with an estimated 300,000 Jews, there were only 
three synagogues; that there was no way of 
ascertaining the exact membership of the con- 
gregations; that only a small part of the esti- 
mated membership attended services; that the 
synagogues were financed by voluntary contri- 
butions, mostly deposited anonymously in collec- 
tion boxes; and that the activities of religious 
communities did not go beyond holding services 
—there were no educational, cultural, or welfare 
activities of any kind. 

Little was known about religious life outside 
of Moscow. In Samarkand and Bukhara, ac- 
cording to a report in the Israeli press, services 
were held on the High Holy Days in rooms serv- 
ing other purposes during the rest of the year. 

Rabbis were no longer seen at official func- 
tions, although it was a regular practice to in- 
vite representatives of all ethnic groups and to 
encourage the clergy, both Christian and Mos- 
lem, to attend in clerical garb. A new Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Peace, formed in the 
summer of 1951, included representatives of the 
Orthodox, Armenian, and Lutheran churches 
and of the Moslem religious community, but no 
Jewish representatives (Jewish Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 14, 1951). 

There was some evidence of underground re- 
ligious activities. Paul Andich, from whom we 
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have already quoted, in writing of the early 
1940’s described clandestinely performed re- 
ligious funeral rites and the religious and mu- 
tual-aid activities of small Jewish groups in 
Voroshilovgrad, Baku, and Yalta. He quoted 
his Soviet Jewish informants as saying that the 
Jewish youth was being increasingly attracted 
to religion. 


Anti-Semitism and Discrimination 


‘THERE was one case of a Soviet press organ pub- 

lishing material that evoked anti-Semitic 
stereotypes and prejudices. On December 20, 
1950, the satirical magazine Krokodil printed 
a “true story” about one Sara Shmerkovna Pes- 
tunovich, who was depicted as a woman engaged 
in black-market activities, who refused to work, 
wanting to live off other people, and constantly 
complaining of being persecuted and discrimin- 
ated against. The word “Jew” did not appear 
in the story; but the name Sara, daughter of 
Shmerke, and the activities and attitudes im- 
puted to her, could not but appeal to anti- 
Semitic prejudices. 


“Cosmopolitanism” and “Jewish nationalism” 
still figured among the chief reasons for dis- 
missals, deportations, and arrests. A letter by 
Jan Olechovski, published in the Daily Telegraph 
(London) at the beginning of September, 1951, 
cited reports of Jewish refugees from Odessa, 
Minsk, and other Soviet cities where between 
March and June, 1951, Jewish employees of 
the nationalized department stores had been 
obliged to answer detailed questions about their 
communications with relatives or friends in Is- 
rael, or with Israel diplomatic personnel in Mos- 
cow. A number of these Jewish employees in 
Odessa were deported, and one was arrested 
because he had received a bulletin of the Israel 
embassy. In Minsk, four trade union officials 
were dismissed for receiving Jewish periodicals, 
probably from Poland. 


The letter cited, as an example of anti-Semi- 
tic purges, the expulsion of three Jewish profes- 
sors of chemistry, Kabacznik, Wolkensztein, and 
Syrkin, from the Soviet Academy of Science. 
There were many Jews among the scholars 
purged for “‘cosmopolitanism,” “bourgeois ob- 
jectivism,” and “abstract scholasticism” in other 
fields of research. 


The new edition of the Soviet encyclopedia 
(the first volume of which appeared in 1948), 
omitted many Jewish names that had appeared 
in the former edition; there were no Jews on 
its editorial staff, although four Jews had been 
listed as editors in the previous edition. 
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There were virtually no Jews remaining in 
the higher echelons of party and state official- 
dom. Only in the Soviet republics of Central 
Asia were there still Jews among the secretaries 
of regional and local party committees. 


In October, 1950, Leo Sakharovich Mekhlis, 
Minister of State Control, was relieved of his 
duties after having been dropped, in the March, 
1950 elections, from the list of deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet. The seventy-fifth birthday of 
Maxim Litvinoy, former foreign minister and 
once a prominent member of the Bolshevik Old 
Guard, passed unnoticed in the Soviet press. 
Lazar Kaganovich of the Politburo and the 
journalist Ilya Ehrenburg remained ‘the only 
persons of Jewish origin who stood high in the 
Soviet hierarchy. Along with three other per- 
sons having Jewish-sounding names, they ap- 
peared to be the only Jews among the 1,316 
deputies of the two chambers of the Supreme So- 
viet of the Soviet Union, elected in March, 1950. 

On February 18, 1951, when the legislatures 
of most of the individual Soviet republics were 
elected, the results were similar. Among the 
members of the Soviet of the Russian Federative 
Republic there were two Jews: Leva Benkovich, 
a deputy from Birobidjan, and Abram Bychov- 
sky, elected from Molotov (formerly Perm) in 
the Urals. 


Birobidjan 


AKFTeR a long and almost complete blackout of 

any real news from Birobidjan, the Tel Aviv 
newspaper Haaretz was able, on March 29, 1951, 
to print information about post-1948 develop- 
ments. Its survey was mainly based on reports 
presented to a regional conference of the Com- 
munist party in Khabarovsk by Pavel Simonov, 
chief secretary of the party in Birobidjan and 
a non-Jew, and Leva Benkovich, his Jewish aide. 


The population of Birobidjan was 140,000, 
of whom about 30 per cent were Jews. During 
the preceding two years only a few hundred 
Jews, most of them relatives of old residents, 
had been added to the Jewish population. There 
was no large-scale Jewish migration to Birobid- 
jan, although many Jews had settled in other 
parts of Siberia, especially in the province of 
Krasnoyarsk. 

In the early 1940’s-the territory, because it 
bordered on Japanese-occupied Manchuria, was 
considered a frontier area; this was the pretext 
for refusing to permit anyone to visit the area. 
Though Birobidjan now bordered on Commu- 
nist China, it was still barred to all visitors. 


A new comprehensive purge of local Commu- 
nist leaders, in which Jewish Communists were 
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particularly affected, was conducted during 
1949 and 1950. Among those purged were: S. 
Kushnir, former first secretary of the Commu- 
nist party in the territory; A. Bakhmutsky, the 
party’s second secretary; Goldmacher, a former 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet; Silberstein, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the local 
Soviet; Eli Wattenberg, secretary of ICOR and 
the American Birobidjan Committee before his 
emigration to the Soviet Union; and Leah Lish- 
nianskaya, another former deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet. All were accused of “Jewish na- 
tionalism” and “cosmopolitanism,” and de- 
moted. The editorial staff of the Birobidjaner 
Shtern, last remaining Yiddish-language news- 
paper in the Soviet Union was arrested and the 
newspaper suspended. Non-Jewish Communists 
were appointed to the key positions formerly 
held by Jewish Communists; other Jewish Com- 
munists, recently brought over from European 
Russia, were appointed to serve as their assistants. 

Jewish schools or cultural institutions were 
not mentioned in the reports, and no informa- 
tion was given about religious life. 

Haaretz concluded from all this that the So- 
viet leaders had decided to discontinue the Biro- 
bidjan “experiment,” its official liquidation be- 
ing put off only out of consideration for its 
effect on public opinion outside. the Soviet Union. 

On August 26, 1951, the Belgrade radio re- 
ported that the Jewish Autonomous Province 
of Birobidjan had been abolished by order of 
the Soviet government and incorporated into 
the province of Khabarovsk. This report was 
neither confirmed nor denied by official Soviet 
sources. 


Relations with Israel 


T THE official level, Israel-Soviet diplomatic 
relations remained “‘correct.”” When Israel’s 
minister to Moscow, Mordecai Namir, resigned 
in the summer of 1950; the Israel government 
proposed the appointment of Zalman Shazar, 
a member of the cabinet, to the post; but the 
Soviet government refused to accept him, pre- 
sumably because he had belonged to an anti- 
Communist socialist group in Russia during the 
revolution. Finally Shmuel Eliashiv, head of the 
East European Division of the Israel Foreign 
Office, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Typical of the Soviet attitude toward Israel 
was an article by Vatulina, former chief of the 
Middle East section of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Politics and Economics, published in the 
journal Voprosy Ekonomiki. Mrs. Vatulina de- 
scribed the kibbuzim as capitalist enterprises 
dominated by Western finance, and complained 
that a third of Israel’s budget was being devoted 
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to military purposes in order “to suppress the 
Arab liberation movement” and “to prepare for 
war against the Soviet Union.” 

On May 13, 1951, M. Marinin wrote in the 
Moscow Pravda that the visit of several Israel 
ministers to the United States was the culmina- 
tion of the transformation of Israel into an 
American colony. The seizure of Israel’s eco- 
nomy by American monopolists was going ahead 
full steam; the Israel general staff had had secret 
conferences with American Intelligence agents; 
Israel was concluding a secret military pact with 
Turkey. 

Such comments were often repeated in the So- 
viet press. Arabic-language broadcasts from 
Moscow, and Soviet agents in the Middle East, 
were reported to be inciting Arab refugees 
from Palestine and Arab public opinion in gen- 
eral to a revolutionary struggle against “the Is- 
rael agents of imperialism.” 


Emigration 


From the Israel and Zionist side, hopes were 

repeatedly expressed that the Soviet Union 
would finally permit some Rugsian Jews to 
emigrate. In June, 1951, Israel Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett declared at a Mapai meeting that 
Israel had not forgotten the Jews in Russia, and 
that the time would come when the second larg- 
est Jewish population in the world would be 
allowed to emigrate. On August 19, 1951, Itz- 
hak Raphael, head of the Jewish Agency’s Im- 
migration Department, told the World Zionist 
Congress in Jerusalem that “many thousands” 
of Russian Jews might yet come to Israel. The 
Congress adopted a resolution calling on the 
Soviet Union to unbar its doors to emigration. 

Meanwhile, several Soviet Jews had been al- 
lowed to join their families-in Israel, among 
them Mrs. Tova Lerner, aged seventy-six, from 
Czernowitz. Three years before she had written 
a letter to Stalin; thanks to his intervention she 
was permitted to depart. The Associated Press, 
in reporting her arrival in Tel Aviv, remarked 
that her passport had been stamped, on June 19, 
1951, with the first immigration visa the Israel 
legation in Moscow had ever issued. 

Israel statistics for 1950 reported the arrival 
of 166 Jewish immigrants whose principal coun- 
try of residence had been Russia, and 98 immi- 
grant who had been residents of the Baltic 
states. It was not clear, however, whether the 
Soviet-annexed provinces of Poland and Ruma- 
nia were counted as belonging to Russia, and 
how many of the immigrants had left their 
“principal country of residence” before the re- 
occupation of these territories by Soviet armies 
at the close of the war. 
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Massad — An Experiment in Hebrew 


Summer Camping 
by Maurice M. Shudofsky 


OR SOME YEAaRs I had known of the existence 
.of Massad, the Hebrew-speaking summer 
camp for children in the Poconos; yet it wasn’t 
until last year that I finally had the opportunity 
of seeing it at work. At the invitation of Mr. 
Shlomo Shulsinger, its dynamic director, I came 
to visit Massad—came, saw, heard, and marveled. 
For here in the teeth of “the negators of the 
Galuth” were Jewish children speaking Hebrew 
almost matter-of-factly in an.environment of 
total Jewishness. The visit was a revelation to 
me. I came away convinced that maximal Jewish 
education has in Massad and in other such camps 
an invaluable ally, and this conviction helped 
disperse the thick gloom in which a survey of 
American Jewish education had enveloped me. 
The history of Massad is an inspiriting story of 
a group of “young madmen” led by a fiery He- 
brew teacher and madrich, Shlomo Shulsinger. 
Eleven years ago they decided to translate their 
dream of a Hebrew camp for children to actuali- 
ty. With few exceptions, (one of them being Mr. 
Samuel Fishman, president of Massad), Jewish 
leaders dubbed the project impracticable and vi- 
sionary, but Shulsinger and company persisted 
and went ahead with their plan. They started 
modestly by opening a day-camp for some twen- 
ty-five children in Far Rockaway. A brief decade 
later Massad boasted two camps, Aleph and Beth, 
more than five-hundred campers, a staff of 130 
well-trained counsellors, and an operational bud- 
get of almost a quarter of a million. This is an 
amazing success story, even for a country. so 
rich in success annals like the United States. But 
the real success story of Massad lies not in the 
number of its campers and camps or in the 
size of its budget, but rather in its cultural 
achievement. The skeptics and the scoffers of 
a decade ago now admit that Massad is a major 
accomplishment in the field of maximal Jewish 
education and that it is forcing us to raise our 
sights on what is educationally possible in this 
country. 


The group of teachers and youth leaders who 
were at the helm of the pioneering venture made 
this declaration of principles in one of their 
circulars (I translate from the Hebrew text): 


In order to bind the child who is learning He- 
brew to his people and to its culttre and in 
order to implant in him the desire to preserve 





the treasures of his people, we must create a 
Hebrew environment which will not limit it- 
self to school subjects only but which should 
rather include all the values of daily life. In 
Israel . . . this problem does not exist at all; 
but here in the United States we must use all 
possible means to establish a Hebrew milieu for 
the child who has the benefit of a Jewish educa- 
tion. The Hebrew School in America, even 
the superior one, cannot provide a complete 
Hebrew education, because within the walls of 
the school the child is exposed to studies but 
not to concrete life. Hence we must seek media 
other than the schoolroom which will help us 
create a Hebrew milieu synthesizing the He- 
brew and American cultures. In this kind of 
environment the child will be able to live a 
full Jewish life creatively and pleasurably. 


Missa practice does not belie its bold declara- 
tion of principle. Acting on its major prem- 
ise that a Hebrew camp must provide the child 
with a natural organic setting, Massad has from 
the beginning eschewed formal studies. The 
idea rather is to have the camper learn naturally 
and informally. From morning until bedtime 
he speaks and is spoken to in Hebrew while he 
engages in sports, arts and crafts, dramatics, na- 
ture study, organized discussions, etc.—all care- 
fully woven together in an appealing over-all 
program. Culturally, each Massad season is 
planned around a central theme with appropriate 
weekly sub-themes. For example, during one 
season the leitmotif was “The State of Israel and 
the Jewish People,” the object being to acquaint 
the child with the miracle of the Restoration 
and its effect on other Jewries. To achieve this 
objective every cultural medium was utilized. 
The central theme found expression in stories 
and discussions, in plays and radio programs, 
in Oneg Shabbat songs and dances, as well as 
in other forms too numerous to list. 
Each week counsellors and campers receive 


‘special bulletins and other materials to be used 


in the group discussions. The principal theme 
as well as the subsidiary one of any particular 
week is constantly before the camper, since the 
dining hall, the cultural and social hall, and the 
bunks are decorated with pictures and maxims 
pertinent to the themes in question. The weekly 
program culminates in the celebrated Massad 
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special ceremonial pageant in which the whole 
camp participates. 

Both Massad Aleph and Beth have excellent 
sites, the first in the beautiful Poconos and the 
second at Dingman’s Ferry, Pennsylvania, some 
forty-five miles away. At Massad nothing that 
can serve the main objective is left unexploited. 
Thus, for instance, the fields, the roads, the 
buildings, the lakes, and the bunks, bear the 
names of national heroes or of famous Israeli 
places. The boys’ camp in Massad Aleph is 
Kibbutz Ha-emek and the girls bunk in Kibbutz 
Ha-galil. At Aleph everyone goes swimming 
in Lake Kinnereth; at Beth the lake is the Jordan. 
Large and attractive Hebrew signposts, prepared 
in Massad’s own Bezalel workshop, inform you 
that you are walking on the Pathway of the 
Pioneers or on Weizmann Street; or they might 
direct you to the Bialik Hall via the Marcus 
Square. 


ONE OF THE CHIEF planks in the Massad plat- 
form is to’ bring the child closer to nature. 
It is amazing what an inspired Kibbutz-bred 
Israeli with his passionate devotion to the soil 
can do in making city children love gardening. 
I recall the impressive ceremony of first fruits 
which were brought into the dining hall from the 
Massad garden. There was a real feeling of 
pride of achievement on the part of the chil- 
dren. I could not help reflecting that here was 
not only an important contribution to the Zion- 
ist ideal; it was also a new experience for the 
urban Jewish child who is rarely expsoed to this 
type of value in the Bronx or in Philadelphia. 

The group divisions of the camp also reflect 
the nature motif. They derive their names from 
the structure of a tree. Thus the youngest age- 
level (6-8) is shoresh (root), the second (9-11) 
geza (stem), the third (12-13) is anaf 
(branch), and the senior group (14-16) is 
tsameret (tree-top). The bunks bear the names 
of familiar Israeli towns and settlements. It is 
also customary for each age-group to choose 
some Israeli landmark with which it identifies 
itself. Each camper of the group learns all that 
he or she can about this particular place and 
also helps to make appropriate decorations for 
his bunk. Later in the season a special committee 
awards prizes to those bunks whose decorations 
are artistically finest and best expressive of the 
chosen Israeli name. 

From the foregoing the reader can see that 
Israel, physical reality and symbol, is focal at 
Massad. Since the child is Jewishly oriented, there 
is no need to “sell” Zionism. Love of Zion and all 
that it implies is normative. Here the Israeli 
and the American Jew meet on common ground. 
Even the frequent ideological debates between 
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“Hebrews” and “Jews” are wholesome; they 
enable us to glimpse the adjustments which the 
two Jewries will have to effect before the two- 
way cultural traffic can start rolling. 

A word about religious observance at Massad. 
I have heard it said that the comparatively im- 
portant place religion has in the total program 
stems primarily from the fact that so many of 
the children come from orthodox or quasi-or- 
thodox homes. My own observation convinced 
me that this explanation does not pass muster. 
From the earliest days of the Massad idea its 
founders put their accent on all those forms 
of Jewish life which are instrumental in the 
preservation of Judaism. Few students of Jew- 
ish history doubt the tremendous importance of 
religious precept and practice in the survival 
scheme. At Massad the prayers, the observance 
of Shabbat, the impressive rites of tishah b’av 
and other religious observances become integral 
and functional because they assume their natural 
place in the totality of Jewish living. For ex- 
ample, the whole community of Massad prepares 
for the Sabbath; camper and counsellor alike 
engage in transforming the area of the profane 
into holy ground. It is hard to exaggerate the 
positive effect of such participation on the child. 


DvRING THE SEASON of 1951 Massad, with the 

assistance of the Jewish Agency, launched 
its Hebrew Institute for the Training of Jew- 
ish Youth. Under the direction of the distin- 
guished Hebrew poet and educator, Dr. Hillel 


Bavli, the Institute began its work with two 


major objectives: to train a competent corps 
of counsellors for Massad camps and to provide 
a maximally educated Jewish leadership for 
America. Fifty-three boys and girls, ranging 
from 16-18 years, enrolled in the first classes 
of the Institute; their program consisted of 
courses in the following subjects: Bible, modern 
Hebrew literature, history of Zionism and Israel, 
Jewish life in America, and camp counseling. 
In addition to their studies, most of which were 
conducted in an informal manner, the students 
gained practical experience as assistant counsel- 
lors. By the end of the season the Institute had 
already become an integral part of the Massad 
picture. 


The important point, however, is that the 
first effort of Massad to push its program be- 
yond the age of 16 to a kind of post-graduate 
course was inaugurated and proved successful. 
It is now possible for Massad to receive a child 
at six and to train him until the age of eighteen. 
In the near future that period may even be ex- 
tended to the age of twenty and perhaps even 
beyond. The reader can well imagine what this 
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devoutly to be wished! 


My purpose in this brief article has not been 
to present the complete program of Massad. I 
have given only the barest sketch of the work 
it does. In a recent pamphlet Shlomo Shulsinger 
has ably given us a detailed and authoritative 
report on Massad, and my reader can repair to 
it for the many details I have of necessity omit- 
ted here. My objective was rather to impress 


may mean for the development of maximal 
Jewish training in this country. It is not too 
fanciful to envisage a band of Jewish communal 
leaders so trained eventually taking over the 
reins from many Jewishly illiterate directors of 
Centers and Sunday Schools—a consummation 
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the reader with the importance of this vital in- 
stitution, so that he might be ready to meet its 
challenge. During the past year I have been 
taxed with being too pessimistic about the In- 
stitutions of American Jewish life; one corres- 
pondent from the Far West insisted that my 


articles on Jewish education are “dangerous and 


this country. 


scandalous in their disparagement of the status 
> ° . . . 
quo.” Well, here is one institution, Massad, 
which inspires hope rather than gloom. I am 
sufficiently excited about its achievements and 
even greater possibilities to want to share that 
excitement with others who are as eager as I 
to see an efflorescence of creative Judaism in 





The American Jewish Committee — 1951 


ECENT acts of the American 

Jewish Committee — particu- 
larly the resolution regarding re- 
lationships with Israel its execu- 
tive committee passed in Chicago 
on Sunday, October 14, 1951— 
again focus attention on the role 
that organization has played in 
Jewish life since it was founded 
in 1906. 

The American Jewish Commit- 
tee has many accomplishments to 
its credit. It has made important 
contributions in the fight to se- 
cure rights for Jews in countries 
where they were persecuted. It 
has also been active in the strug- 
gle against bigotry and discrimina- 
tion in this country. But in all 
of its work, both here and abroad, 
the Committee has been guided 
by a paternalistic and philanthro- 
pic attitude toward the Jews it 
was trying to aid. This attitude 
stemmed from its refusal to ac- 
cept the concept of Jewish people- 
hood. It has never recognized the 
various Jewish settlements as parts 
of one Jewish people, but viewed 
them as disjointed local commu- 
nities held together by the bonds 
of a common faith and a few 
other cultural and historic ties 
which it has never bothered to 
spell out. Proceeding from this 
approach, the Committee has 
throughout its existence resisted 
attempts to set up authoritative 
organizations to represent the 
Jews of the world and has in- 
sisted on each Jewish community 
solving its own problems on a 
local level. At the same time, it 
has also blocked every effort to 





organize the Jewish community 
in the United States on a demo- 
cratic basis. The Committee it- 
self started out as an organization 
composed of a very limited num- 
ber of members who were respon- 
sible to no higher communal 
authority than their own group, 
and took it upon themselves to 
act as the spokesman of the 
American Jewish population with- 
out troubling to ascertain its 
views and aspirations. A recent 
statement of the Committee con- 
tains the following information: 
From 1906 to 1936, the 

American Jewish Committee 

consisted of 50 individuals, 

some of the outstanding leaders 

in American Jewry. By 1943, 

that number had been increased 

to 409. . . . Today there are 

39 chapters and four in the pro- 

cess of formation. 

It should be added that control 
of the Committee still rests in a 
small group, with the members of 
the chapters enjoying a sort of sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

The American Jewish Commit- 
tee gained and has maintained its 
strength because of the financial 
power and prestige of its indivi- 
dual members. Prior to World 
War I, the Jewish settlement in 
this country hardly constituted a 
community. It was composed, for 
the most part, of immigrants mak- 
ing their first steps on American 
soil and occupying the lowest 
rungs on the socio-economic lad- 
der. A landsmanschaften instinct, 
rather than a community con- 
sciousness, prevailed in Jewish so- 


cial action. Points of contact be- 
tween the vast majority of the 
Jewish people and the rest of the 
American population were few 
and far between. Democratic po- 
litical processes were all but un- 
known to the millions of Jewish 
immigrants who came from back- 
ward countries which were ruled 
by despotic governments. It was 
due to these conditions that the 
American Jewish Committee was 
able to establish itself, in the eyes 
of the Jewish population and be- 
fore general public opinion, as the 
authoritative body of American 
Jewry. It arrogated to itself all 
policy-making functions in which 
Jews had a stake. On its own re- 
sponsibility it interceded with the 
American Government on behalf 
of Jewish communities abroad; it 
promoted programs and advanced 
principles of Jewish living that 
were anchored in the view that 
Jews had no collective aspirations 
other than the desire to live as 
permanent minorities in good 
neighborly relations with the ma- 
jority in the countries of their 
abode. The members of the Com- 
mittee considered themselves an 
elite, appointed through providen- 
tial direction as it were, to take 
care of their poor co-religionists. 
Small as the membership of the 
Committee was, it was practically 
in full control, by virtue of the 
wealth and social standing it rep- 
resented, of all Jewish philanth- 
ropic and communal institutions 
which were governed by self- 
perpetuating bodies as _ closed 
corporations. 


The total domination of the 
Committee over American Jewish 
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affairs was seriously challenged for 
the first time during World War I, 
when conditions called for the 
concerted efforts of all American 
Jews in behalf of the war-stricken 
Jews in other parts of the world, 
and when the fragmented Jewish 
population in this country had 
begun to emerge as a consolidated 
community. Under the impact of 
American democratic principles, 
the question arosé whether the 
conduct of Jewish affairs should 
remain in the hands of an oli- 
garchy which stifled Jewish com- 
munal growth in this country and 
tried to ram down the throats of 
the Jewish communities in the war 
areas abroad programs of recon- 
struction which were at variance 
with the views held by those com- 
munities themselves. 


T WAS AT THAT TIME that the 
movement for an American Jew- 
ish Congress was launched. The 
movement met with instantaneous 
success. American Jews responded 
enthusiastically and spontaneously 
to the call to set up an authorita- 
tive body to speak for them in 
matters concerning their collective 
interests in this country and the 
well-being of their people through- 
out the world. True to its tradi- 
tions, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee at first tried to check the 
movement. However it soon re- 
alized that the situation had 
gotten out of hand, and if it was 
not to lose its stranglehold upon 
organized Jewish action, it must 
come to terms with the Congress 
movement. 

The American Jewish Commit- 
tee was thus forced to make con- 
cessions regarding the postwar pro- 
gram the Congress was to formu- 
late. It acquiesced in the demand 
for national minority rights for 
the Jewish communities in eastern 
Europe, and supported some of 
the proposals the Zionist move- 
ment introduced with respect to 
the future of Palestine. In return, 
the Committee exacted the promise 
that the Congress would not deal 
with problems relating to Jewish 
life in this country. The Con- 
gress therefore dissolved after it 
formulated the Jewish postwar 
program and selected a delegation 
to represent American Jews be- 
fore the Peace Conference at Ver- 








sailles. The most promising at- 
tempt ever undertaken to set up 
an authoritative Jewish represen- 
tation in the United States was 
thus scuttled. Several subsequent 
attempts were also wrecked upon 
the rock of Committee opposition. 
Whenever it was forced into co- 
operation with other Jewish groups 
or organizations, the Committee 
made sure that nothing would 
happen to diminish its power and 
restrict its freedom of unilateral 
action. 

This was especially noticeable 
during the Hitler period, when it 
became manifest that the allevia- 
tion of the plight of European 
Jewry and the prevention of anti- 
Semitism from raising its head in 
the United States, called for the 
pooling of all Jewish resources and 
the mustering of the full organ- 
izational strength of the American 
Jewish community. The American 
Jewish Committee could not bring 
itself, even during the height of 
the Nazi fury; to go all the way 
in united Jewish action. It op- 
posed the boycott of German 
goods and shied away from Jew- 
ish mass - demonstrations against 
the Nazi atrocities—this at a time 
when the Committee shifted the 
center of its activities to efforts 
to combat anti-Semitism in the 
United States. In this shift it was 
not alone. Other organizations 
functioned in the same area, and 
the demand went forth from all 
corners of Jewish communal life 
in the United States for these or- 
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ganizations to coordinate their ac- 
tivities and to get together in a 
common front against a common 
enemy on the basis of a common 
program. The Committee persisted 
in its opposition but was finally 
compelled to consent to the for- 
mation of a consultative body, 
known as the Joint Coordinating 
Committee of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, the American Jew- 
ish Committee and B’nai B’rith. 
That body, completely void of 
authority, led a paper existence 
for a while and folded up. 
It was replaced, in 1938, by 
the General Jewish Council, which 
included the above three organ- 
izations plus the Jewish Labor 
Committee. It was again the 
American Jewish Committee that 
resisted all attempts to turn the 
General Jewish Council into an 
effective instrument, the result be- 
ing that the Council, too, went 
out of existence. However, pres- 
sure from the Jewish communities, 
which by this time had become 
consolidated under the impact of 
the Nazi destruction of European 
Jewry on one hand and the events 
in and around Palestine on the 
other hand, did not relax and once 
more the American Jewish Com- 
mittee found it necessary to enter 
into an arrangement with other 
groups. Thus the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil was formed, only to run into 
the same difficulties the previous 
organizations had _ encountered. 

Despite membership in NCRAC 
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the American Jewish Committee, 
continued to branch out into areas 
covered by other organizations 
and to duplicate the work other 
agencies were doing. The confu- 
sion and wastefulness in Jew- 
ish community relations finally 
reached a point where the welfare 
funds threatened to withhold al- 
locations to agencies operating in 
this field unless they submitted 
to a thorough investigation and 
an evaluation of their activities 
by a competent objective person. 
This led to the much-talked about 
MaclIver Report which took the 
American Jewish Committee and 
the ADL to task for their failure 
to accept overall leadership in mat- 
ters concerning the entire Jewish 
community. Thereupon the two 
organizations promptly proceeded 
to repudiate Professor Maclver’s 
findings and recommendations de- 
spite their participation in his 
selection. In opposing reorganiza- 
tion on the lines suggested by Dr. 
MacIver, the American Jewish 
Committee is making full use of 
its timeworn stock argument that 
American Jews, far from being 
a consolidated community, repre- 


‘ sent a series of voluntary groups 


which may or may not have oc- 
casion to carry on joint activities. 


The most striking act of sabo- 
tage pernetrated by the Commit- 
tee on the American Jewish com- 
munitv was its secession from the 
American Tewish Conference in 
1943. All the demands the Ameri- 
can Tewish Committee insisted on 
as a condition for affiliation were 
met bv the convenors of the Con- 
ference. which was originally to 
have borne the name of Jewish 
Assemhlv, Nothing happened at 
the Conference which was not 
anticipated or which ran contrary 
to anv wnderstanding reached with 
the Committee; and vet the latter 
left after a resolution favoring 
the estohlishment of a Tewish com- 
monwelth in Palestine was 2don- 
ted bv 2!I delegates, with onlv the 
reprecertatives of the Committee 
opposing the resolution and the 
representatives of the Tewish La- 
bor Committee abstaining. Once 
again the Committee thwarted the 
wishes of the entire Tewish com- 
munitv. frustrated efforts to cre- 
ate a representative body to speak 





in its name, and violated all prin- 
ciples of democratic responsibility. 

Of special interest in the his- 
tory of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee are its attitudes and acts 
in relation to Zionism, Palestine, 
and the State of Israel. Originally 
rabidly anti-Zionist, the Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of the 
late Louis Marshall, joined in the 
formation of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine following the inclu- 
sion of the Balfour Declaration 
in the British Mandate over that 
land. However, its active parti- 
cipation in Palestinian work was 
short-lived. The Committee neith- 
er officially withdrew nor actively 
remained in the Jewish Agency 
after the death of Louis Marshall 
and Felix Warburg. Its attitude, 
from 1930 to about 1946, fluc- 
tuated between non-Zionism and 
anti-Zionism. It was only after 
the United States Government 
committed itself to the partition 
of Palestine that the American 
Jewish Committee decided to give 
its support to the Agency in the 
struggle before the United Na- 
tions. The Committee continued 
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this support after Israel was pro. 
claimed, creating the illusion jg 
some minds that it had broke 
with its anti-Zionist past. 

This illusion was dispelled by 
the recent acts of the Committee 
These acts, culminating in thei 
Chicago resolutions, are to all in. 
tents and purposes a declaration 
of war on the Zionist movement 
and contain a clear warning ty 
the Israeli Government that un. 
less it follows the line laid dow 
by the Committee the latter wil 
discontinue its cooperation. 


Joint Labor Zionist Committe 
on American Jewish Affairs 
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Correspondence 





Zionist Before Herzl 


To the Editor of JEwisH FRONTIER 


HEN browsing among the books 

belonging to my father I dis- 
covered two pamphlets which I 
consider of historic interest to the 
Jewish public. Both pamphlets, by 
Moses Schrenzel, in German, were 
published in 1881, in Lemberg, 
at that time the capital of Aus- 
trian Galicia. They are titled ‘Die 
Lésung der Judenfrage” (The so- 
lution of the Jewish problem) and 
“Nachtrag zur Broschiire Die Lé- 
sung der Judenfrage” (supple- 
ment to the former pamphlet). 
In these the author appealed to 
all Jews to build an independent 
Jewish State and save their breth- 
ren in Eastern Europe from de- 
struction. This was 15 years be- 
fore Herzl’s ““Judenstaat” and be- 
fore the Dreyfus affair. Though 
he rejected the suggestion that a 
Jewish State should be established 
in Palestine, many of his ideas and 
arguments anticipated Herzl. 


The Jews were then facing mass 
persecution and pogroms in Tsar- 
ist Russia and a wave of Anti- 
Semitism was raging in the Ger- 
many of Bismarck. Spain and Por- 
tugal had declared their readiness 
to receive the Jewish refugees 
from Russia. Schrenzel recognized 
the generosity of the offer but 
thought that neither this nor emi- 
gration to the United States, 
which was going on on a consider- 
able scale, would have brought a 
permanent solution to the masses 
of refugees. 


For he could see that greater 
dangers were lying ahead. The in- 
crease of population would also 
aggravate the social problem in 
the civilized States. The struggle 
for life and economic competition 
would constitute a dangerous fac- 
tor. In his view those -masses of 
unfortunate people could be saved, 
not if a place was found for them 
where they were tolerated, but if 
they were given the possibility of 
an independent and self-support- 
ing settlement. For this purpose he 





appealed to the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in Paris and London to 
raise the necessary funds for the 
purchase of suitable land in the 
free continent of America or 
in Australia, 


The money for the colonization 
of the new land would be raised 
from contributions from all Jews 
and advanced to the settlers, which 
they would, after a period, have 
to repay with interest. Within a 
century, he thought, a flourishing 
Jewish commonwealth would arise. 
He pointed to the example of San 
Francisco, which was founded in 
1850, and in the course of 30 
years had become a prosperous 
city. To the question how the 
Jews, who were mostly small 
tradesmen, could return to the 
ancient plough of their. fore- 
fathers and become peasants, he 
pointed again to the American 
example. Mechanized agriculture 
would make this miracle possible 
and make the land flow with milk 
and honey. 


Schrenzel thought that only in 


America or Australia could vast 
straetches of uninhabited and fer- 
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tile land be acquired, while, in 
his view, Palestine was a barren 
country and its native population 
hostile to such an enterprise. The 
history of Zionism has shown that 
he was wrong on this point. The 
magic of the National Home in 
the Promised Land could surmount 
all the difficulties. But when 
Schrenzel defended his plan for 
an independent and self-support- 
ing Jewish settlement against Uto- 
pianism, he was right in much 
the same way as was the founder 
of Zionism. 


SIGMUND ROHATYN 


1215 Bishop Street 


Montreal 25, Que., Canada 
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The Government of Israel 


DEPENDS ON THE 


lsrael Bond Issue 


FOR SUBSTANTIAL SUMS 












We must help relieve Israel’s economic needs! 





There is no room for complacency! 


lsrael Bond Purchases Must Go On! 









THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT IN U.S. 


| LZOA POALE ZION FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER | 
PIONEER WOMEN HISTADRUT LANDSMANSHAFTEN DIVISION 


is actively engaged in the sale of Israel Bonds 
















$7,000,000 worth have been sold up to Dec. 2, 1951 
$5,500,000 have been paid up 

26,000 Bonds have already been purchased 

OUR GOAL—To sell $20,000,000 worth of Bonds 


OUR IMMEDIATE TASK—$10,000,000 cash by 
April 30, 1952 


(First 12 months of Bond Sale Activities) - 











Have you done your part? Have you bought an Israel Bond? 

Have you bought enough? Have you approached your friends on 

behalf of the Bond campaign? Are you a Bond Volunteer? Have 
‘all members of your branch and club bought Bonds? 











THE LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR ISRAEL BONDS 
45 East 17th Street 3 New York 3, N. Y. 
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CITATIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
To Outstanding Bonds Workers! 


WE ARE OUT TO SELL BONDS TO 100,000 MEMBERS AND 










FRIENDS OF THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 





Plan your Bond Drive at once @ Be alert to Israel’s economic needs 

e Solicit personally your members, relatives, friends ¢@ Give your 

children an Israel Bond as a Chanukka gift ©@ Pay your bond com- 

mitments @ We appreciate your up-to-date Bond activities, your 
devotion and interest. 


The Labor Zionist Movement must continue 
its good Bond work! 


We are out to raise a MILLION DOLLARS each month for bond purchases. 


We Rely On You! 


Keep in touch with your National Organization or the Office of the Coordinator: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 


FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 

















THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
CHANUKKA FESTIVAL 


in the City of New York will take place in 


| Madison Square Garden 


on 


Tuesday Afternoon, January Ist, 1952, 2 P.M. 


SEATS RESERVED FOR NEW BOND PURCHASERS 





Buy your Israel Bond through Poale Zion, Farband, Pioneer 
Women, Histadruth Division for Landsmanshaften 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A CHANUKAH GIFT! 





Stars of Broadway, Hollywood, Radio and Television will take part 
in the Chanukka Festival Program! 
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